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NOTES 


HE introduction to Scribner’s 
new ‘Outward Bound’’ edition 
of Kipling’s works is in the form 
ofa letter <* to the Nakhoda or 
Skipper of this Venture.’’ In 
it we find his sailing-orders, to- 
gether with some description of 
enumeration of them who may 

come to buy. ‘* They will not bring their women 

folk aboard.”’ The owner of the cargo does not 
utter this in the tone of lamentation. It is simply 
bald statement of fact, —a thing as little to be 
overlooked or altered as the march of the seasons. 
But it suggests a second affirmation and an in- 












































quiry. The truth is, we cannot bring our 
women folk aboard; they refuse to come. Why? 
Foreign observers proclaim them humane, coura- 
geous, tactful, quick-witted, tolerant, and receptive. 
Why should the exercise of these noble qualities be 
restricted to society and the home? Obviously, 
they are so limited. In the domain of letters our 
women are willing slaves of artifice and convention. 
During this generation just three native authors 
(not to name Miss Laura Jean Libbey) have ‘¢ sur- 
ceeded’’ by their suffrages. They are Lew Wal- 
lace, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, and E. P. Roe. 
Failing these ‘¢ standards,’’ if the American girl or 
matron would read a novel of character, she resorts 
to the well-mannered simperings of Mrs. Burton 
Harrison. If she declares a preference for incident, 
it is such aimless and inconsequent action as is de- 
vised by Mr. Marion Crawford. At first glance, al} 
these ravagers of good white paper seem to have 
little in common. Second thought reminds us that 
their popularity rests upon the circumstance that 
they all, always, take women very seriously. It is 
easier to fancy the fall of an archangel than it is to 
picture any one of them giving birth to such a 
blasphemous couplet as — 


«¢ A million surplus Maggies are willing to bear the 
yoke ; 

And a woman is only a woman: but a good cigar 
is a smoke.’’ 


Doubtless, Mrs. Hauksbee, Janoo, the chaplain’s 
wife in Lispeth, ‘* Ould Pummeloe’’ and many, 
many more are, each in her degree, standing of- 
fenses to these household goddesses of ours who 
have every attribute of divinity except a sense of 
humor. Argument is powerless to convince the 
goddess that Mr. Kipling’s free-hand drawing of 
a woman is not a composite photograph of the sex-; 
and on behalf of the sex she feels it her duty to re- 
sent a libel. Ask yourselves, men and brethren, 
whether we have not contributed to this result. 
Possibly we have insisted too strenuously on femi- 
nine perfection. Thereby we may have paved the 
way for Lew Wallace et a/., and stored up wrath 
against the day of Kipling. 


Let us continue to exalt all women, and to deify 
one—or more. Perhaps, however, it will be 
wise to hint to those latter that we love them the 
better because of their sisters’ shortcomings. Then 
the shortcomings will at once be conceded, and 
literature will be left open to them as well as life. 
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And presently a woman may arise who will accept 
Kipling’s women as she accepts the sunshine and 
the west wind, —as natural forces, operating for 
the world’s benefit, though not in the least depend- 
ent upon any one’s approval. It is likely, indeed, 
that many women who are fettered now by the 
prejudice of the general will turn to Kipling in ad- 
vance of the few men who still find joy in decry- 
ing him. Excluding envious writers who have 
failed to arrive, all such bipeds might be character- 
ized by one of Walt Whitman’s phrases: ‘* The 
little plentiful manikins skipping about in tall collars 
and tail-coats.’” These, when they are not dis- 
concerted by Kipling’s breadth of outlook, are re- 
pelled by his vigor of utterance. Naturally. Some- 
times, by way of pointing denunciation, they affect a 
deep, exclusive admiration of Stevenson. The 
trick never serves. A narrow soul may evade all 
else and exult in Stevenson’s verbal magic, but 
men who have lived, and loved, and rejoiced, and 
suffered will tell you that their regard for him goes 
beneath this frippery of externals, Granted that 
his work seldom grips the heart as Kipling’s does: 
it is yet to the full as stimulating, and its inspira- 
tional quality is from the same source. Sincerity, 
sympathy, courageous hopefulness, —these are 
the forces that impelled both writers and that are 
transmitted by their words. No manly man can 
fall under such influences and remain unmoved. No 
woman should. The day approaches when the 
lover will test his mistress’s sensibility and sense by 
two questions: ‘*Do you enjoy Prince Otto? 
Have you read, and reread and read again Te 
Man Who Would Be King?”’ 


The scribbling novice who hopes to force his 
work on a reputable newspaper by the aid of a 
‘‘literary bureau’? may as well be told, quite 
frankly, that he is a fool for his pains. In America 
especially, where journalistic openings are of such 
unlimited variety that the most worthless writer will 
find it hard to keep himself out of print, the middle- 
man is nothing less than a delusive impertinence. 
To employ him is not only to prejudice editors 
against your work ; it is to write yourself down a 
thorough-paced incompetent, ignorant of the very 
alphabet of your craft. Nothing can be more 
decisive on this head than the letter from Miss 
Laughlin in the last issue of the Cuap-Boox. 
Speaking from an experience of five years’ edi- 
torial work, Miss Laughlin deliberately states that 
she has never had a manuscript submitted to her 
by a ‘‘literary bureau,’’ or the editor of a ‘‘writers’ 
magazine,’’ which betokened the least understanding 
of her special requirements, or came at all within 
the range of ‘* possibilities’? for her paper, Nor, 
‘¢in an extensive correspondence with writers of all 
degrees of expertness and excellence,’’ has she yet 
heard of one who could speak favorably of a con- 
nection with such middlemen. Of course she has 


not; neither has any one else. The astute gentle- 
men who are engaged in this superfluous trade 
simply prey upon the gullibility of ignorant tyros 
—women for the most part—to whose innocent 
imaginations an editor is a Rhadamanthus, with an 
unconquerable aversion to new writers; a stony- 
hearted monster, to be won over by manuscripts 
typewritten at fifty cents a thousand words, and 
some childlike, appealing invitations to criticise the 
work submitted to him. The receipt of one of those 
lists of questions, with inexperience and helplessness 
written all over it, throws even the editor of a reli- 
gious paper into a state of rage which cannot but tell 
on a man sooner or later. The only thing that keeps 
an editor alive is the hope of some day coming 
across a writer who has something to say for him- 
self. The ‘literary bureau’’ merely fills inferior 
papers with inferior matter, grows rich on the 
bestowal of misleading promises and worthless 
advice, and has become such a nuisance, owing to 
the ignorance and stupidity of its patrons, that the 
first thing a sensible editor does is to throw into the 
waste-basket every manuscript that comes with its 
recommendation. 


A witty New York woman was heard to remark 
the other day that the time has long since passed 
when American boys were taught that if they be- 
haved well and studied hard they might grow up to 
be Presidents. The standard of glory has changed, 
and their ultimate ambition, nowadays, is to be 
journalists. There seems to be no form of vulgarity 
and indecency to which some men and women will 
not descend to make ‘‘copy ”’ out of their expe- 
riences. When Julian Hawthorne sees nothing un- 
dignified in recording the twaddle of Newport, and 
Stephen Crane turns himself into a police-court re- 
porter, we cannot be surprised if writers of lesser 
note are content to feign drunkenness or madness 
and get themselves locked up, out of a spirit of pure 
journalistic enterprise. No doubt, before long, some 
starving reporter will commit a murder in order to 
supply the New York Yourna/ with a psychological 
analysis of his crime, and so die, at any rate, in the 
halo of a ‘*scoop.’’ America is smitten as with a 
disease by this plethora of would-be journalists. 
The cacoéthes scribendi, spread abroad by these mis- 
erable ‘‘ literary bureaus,’’ is sweeping over the 
continent, and every schoolboy and schoolgirl yearns 
to be a writer. The dear, confiding innocents are 
cuddled and fondled by these organizations, and de- 
luded into wasting their lives in writing trash instead 
of manfully measuring ribbons behind the counter 
of a dry-goods store. Periodicals abound with 
«« Advice to Beginners in Literature’ and «* Young 
Authors’ Pages,’” and sober universities concoct 
harebrained schemes for the foundation of ‘* Schools 
of Journalism and Fiction.’? No one ever seems 
to think of working out the novice’s salvation by a 
little wholesome discouragement. It is taken for 
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granted that every one who wants to write should be 
encouraged to do so. That is how these ‘literary 
bureaus ’’ live—by persuading people who are des- 
titute of all ability that they are mute, inglorious 
Miltons. There seems to be a conspiracy to im- 
press every ignoramus in the country into the ranks 
of literature. 


Why cannot the aspiring writer recognize that 
there actually is a ‘* school of journalism’’ open every 
day of the year, conducted on strictly competitive 
lines, with free tuition, free criticism, and splendid 
prizes for diligent and capable students? The plain, 
unvarnished editor against whom these ‘‘literary 
bureaus ’’ conspire is the head master of this school. 
He will judge your work on its merits; he will give 
you the advice of an expert; it may not be of 
the gentle, consoling, milk-and-watery kind you 
will get from Mr. James Knapp Reeve, but it will 
certainly be candid, final. He wants no intermediary 
between himself and you, his contributor. He is a 
great deal more anxious to ‘‘discover’’ you than 
you are to impress him with your genius. The 
mere suspicion that you have original matter con- 
cealed in your brain is enough to give him a sleep- 
less night of hopeful anxiety. If you have anything 
in you, he will be the first to find it out; if you have 
not, all the ‘‘literary bureaus’’ in the world will 
not persuade him that you have. As for ‘* Hints to 
Beginners,’’ the biographies of literary men are full 
of them. They never went whining with their man- 
uscripts to obscure gentlemen in the depths of Ohio, 
but forged their own weapons by study, reading, 
and incessant application. And so must every one. 
The thing is so obvious that every one above the 
capacity of a babe and suckling recognizes it instinct- 
ively; and yet there are thousands of credulous 
tyros in America with some vague ideas that editors 
are banded together into a close-fisted corporation 
hostile to newcomers, who spend troubled nights 
devising an elaborate machinery for the bombard- 
ment of newspapers, when an envelope and a two- 
cent stamp are more than sufficient. If they take 
any pleasure in being hoodwinked by ‘literary 
bureaus,’’ and stranded with a much-lightened purse 
among a crowd of unheard-of papers, they will find 
opportunities in plenty; for these rapacious incubators 
are always ready to welcome another helpless infant. 
But if they want to save their money for other and 
more profitable purposes, to become contributors to 
respectable journals, and gain some knowledge of the 
simple business details of their profession, we should 
advise them to have nothing whatever to do with 
‘«literary bureaus,’’ but deal directly with editors 
themselves. 


In the lack of a diplomatic training-school, the 
Presidents of the United States have for years drawn 
largely upon the literary classes for their representa- 


tives to foreign powers. This system has generally 


met with approval, for it was thought better to have 
some notoriously intelligent person stand for the 
nation abroad than a man whose chief qualifications 
were his influential friends. Yet there is, perhaps, 
room to doubt the wisdom of exporting the men who 
help us to whatever suggestion of literary atmos- 
phere we have (the more so since the Hartford 
Courant’s suggestion that Ella Wheeler Wilcox, 
who is now royalty’s favorite poet, should be our 
literary ambassador). 

In England they are apt to send their literary 
men to Parliament. The prospect of having 
Andrew D. White, E. L. Godkin, Edward Ever- 
ett Hale, Charles W. Eliot and D. C. Gilman as 
representatives in Congress is at first glance almost 
convincingly attractive. But the assurance is to seek 
that they would continue their literary work under 
those conditions. In England Mr. John Morley 
has succumbed apparently to the strange fascination 
of politics. So, too, has Mr. Balfour, and Mr. 
Lecky, and Mr. Bryce the historian, and even Mr. 
Birrell. Mr. Justin McCarthy is another man who 
ought never to have been allowed to enter the 
House of Commons. Had he not been a politician 
he might be a greater figure in literature, and had he 
not been a literary man he might perhaps be a more 
distinguished political worker. His activicies have 
been extraordinarily varied. He began life as a 
reporter on five dollars a week; taught himself Latin, 
Greek, French, German, and Italian; wrote novels 
and sketches and editorials and history until he became 
one of the best-known men in England. He is not 
by any means a great writer, but he is facile and 
pleasant and has the art of concealing average opin- 
ions with a fine drapery of literary allusion. ‘* A 
nice old gentleman for a tea-party’’ was Parnell’s 
description of his mild and cultivated follower. 
Members of the House of Commons have long been 
accustomed to draw upon Mr. McCarthy’s memory 
and extensive reading for desirable quotations; but 
otherwise his political career has been of very little 
service. Now, at last, he has given up the vain 
task of combining literature with politics and nowa- 
days is rarely seen in the House. A life of Mr. 
Gladstone from his pen, admirably arranged and 
illustrated, is now running in the Oxt/ook and shows 
that seventy years of parliamentary warfare have not 
spoiled the ease of his literary style. 


The moment has come for the editorial to recap- 
ture the position, from which the last decade has 
almost entirely driven it. A properly contrived 
coup d’ état could give it importance such as it has 
never had, place it on the front page, ‘‘ feature” it, 
and make the fortune of the editor who shall first 
satisfy this unconsciously ‘‘long-felt want’’ of the 
public’s. 

The very process which threatened to do away 
with the editorial altogether is making inevitable its 
return in redoubled vigor. The system of news- 
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gathering, as it became more nearly perfect, caused 
readers to say, ‘** We will find out what is the impor- 
tant news, and form our own judgments. We can 
do so now that you furnish us complete and accu- 
rate accounts of events.’? The function ofa news- 
paper, it was declared, was above all to furnish 
news. 

The daily press itself by no means gave up its 
endeavor to mold public opinion, but in the seclu- 
sion of its own offices it had to acknowledge that 
the editorial page was not its best tool. The 
leaders might amuse, or give occupation and 
anxiety to the owner of the paper; they might pro- 
voke comment and reply on other editorial pages: 
but they were not read by the mass of the public. 
Indeed, the real leader-writers were the men who 
made cartoons and wrote ‘‘ scare heads.’’ A comic 
picture on the front page swayed thousands, and a 
distortion or over-emphasis of news in the headlines 
was more powerful than any complete expression of 
the implied criticism. For example, if you dared 
(and this is to take an extreme case), it was much 
farther-reaching to print a big heading, ‘* Bryan 
Spouts Again,’’ than to accuse the same gentleman 
on the editorial page of volubility in platitude. It 
was more effective, because the average reader has the 
good old-fashioned trust in the absolute verity of any- 
thing ‘‘ printed.’’ He takes his editorial opinion with 
his news, and is apt to accept both as Gospel truth, 
whereas one is as likely as the other to be the pro- 
duct of the creative imagination. 

Now we have in our papers absolutely all the 
news, all that’s fit to print, according to the New 
York Times, and all that’s unfit, according to the 
World and Fournal, and we stand aghast. We 
cannot read it all; we cannot form opinions. We 
cannot attack a physical impossibility. Our journal- 
ists must select for us. We must be told which are 
the ‘‘topics of the day.’’ Most of us must be 
told which are the opinions of the day. It is 
economical of strength and time. 

All periodical literature has of late felt this demand 
for the opinion ot somebody. Every one is conduct- 
ing a department on Letters and Life, or has a daily 
column of comment in some evening paper. The 
maker of causeries is everywhere. ‘The symposium 
flourishes. There has really been a tremendous 
increase of interest in the ‘‘ point of view’’ as 
against the object viewed. Within the last two 
years, fifty magazines have started, whose object was, 
not to furnish literature, but criticism of literature. 

We must inevitably have the editorial on the front 
page, with a heading of ‘¢ four line’’ letters. 





To what does Mr. Charles A. Dana owe his 
literary reputation? Is it merely to the fact that he 
has written nothing? or has his fame a more positive 
side to it? Many years ago, it is said, he edited a 
collection of domestic verse—‘‘I remember, I 
remember,’’ and so on — copies of which are known 


to exist in the Astor Library and the British Museum, 
But that is hardly enough to establish a literary posi- 
tion. It would be interesting to trace the genesis of 
this Dana legend, and examine its foundation in 
historic truth and reason. A formidable and vig- 
orous growth it most certainly is; for not even the 
New York Suwa has been able to kill it. But then 
Mr. Winkle’s reputation as a sportsman was equally 
stalwart until put to the test. Mr. Winkle, it may 
be remembered, was a capital skater in the summer, 
an ardent hunter during a hard and lengthy frost, 
and most discursive throughout the spring months on 
the pleasures of a day among the grouse. Yet when 
the opportunity came for a practical display of this 
enthusiasm, it was found that Mr. Winkle’s per- 
formances scarcely came up to the expectations of 
his friends. He found it harder than one would 
have thought to keep upright on a pair of skates, 
and his methods of riding and shooting were more 
novel than legitimate. In fact, the gentleman was 
very generally voted a humbug. It is not impos- 
sible to build up a literary reputation on the same 
airy foundation; but it would be unjust to Mr. 
Dana’s astuteness to say he is a literary Winkle, for 
Mr. Winkle was foolish enough to give an exhibi- 
tion of his powers. Mr. Dana knows better. He 
lies low and says nothing; so it is still permitted us, 
regretfully and sincerely, to deplore the harm his self- 
denying silence does to American literature. 

It may be, of course, that Mr. Dana wishes to be 
judged by posterity solely in connection with his 
work on the New York Suz, and no doubt there is 
something very fascinating in the idea of future ages 
turning over the back files of his newspaper and admir- 
ing, as we admire now, the courtesy to opponents, the 
enlightened and discriminating analysis of current 
events, the wide philosophical scope, the atmosphere 
of delicacy and distinction, which the Sum brings 
with it. In particular, one is pleased to think Mr. 
Dana would like his fame to rest on the achievements 
of February, 1897. Mr. Dana has been good 
enough to reach his high-water mark in our day and 
generation, and it would be a poor return for his 
compliment if we did not do our best to call at- 
tention to his generosity. Timeo Danaos et dona 
ferentes is out of place in this connection, We are 
proud to think Mr. Dana should have thought us 
worthy to share in his immortality, and gladly wel- 
come his gift. For within the past month, and drawing 
inspiration, like every great writer, from the world 
around him—from ws, that is to say, to our eternal 
honor—Mr. Dana has (1) given about thirty col- 
umns to the description of a fancy dress ball, (2) 
proved the infallibility of the Bible and the literal 
veracity of the tale of Jonah, (3) convicted one of 
our most prominent clergymen of being an infidel 
and an impostor, (4) denounced an equally promi- 
nent minister as a public nuisance, (5) shown con- 
clusively that there is no such science as sociology, 
(6) made it clear that all college professors are in- 
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competent asses, and (7) indignantly asked what men 
are not alive to their public duties. 


We forget the precise moment when Mr. Dana’s 
method of Biblical criticism lapsed finally out of 
date, and can well afford to leave him to settle the 
question with Mrs. Humphry Ward and other rem- 
nants of the pre-scientific age. Besides, he seems to 
be rather happier in his comments on sociology. 
** Sociology is one of the new-fangled ‘ ologies’ 
denominated a science, and theoretically its field is 
the investigation of the laws governing the structure 
and development of society. Actually there is no 
such science, for there are no laws scientifically de- 
termined or determinable. Sociologists, so-called, are 
usually young chaps of about the stripe and caliber 
of this Professor Giddings. Their ‘laws’ are gen- 
erally the manufacture of their own ignorant and 
unphilosophic minds only. They are intellectual 
moles who burrow in statistics of doubtful accuracy, 
which afford no basis for anything approaching a sci- 
entific generalization.”” If Mr. Dana has done 
anything finer than this we should be glad to know 
of it. To have demolished Comte, Hegel, Buckle, 

‘Herbert Spencer, Lecky and Giddings in six sen- 
tences is an achievement which ought surely to com- 
mence anewera. But why that tentative ‘‘ought’’? 
It bas commenced a new era; and we, the unworthy 
witnesses of its dawn, can do no Jess than dutifully 
bathe ourselves in its precious light. 


Even the man behind the scenes is occasionally 
astounded at the universal knowledge displayed by 
literary journals of review. The annexed notice 
from the London Literary World is manifestly ex 
cathedra, and the superb confidence of the criticism 
in the last sentence makes the whole worth reprinting. 

‘* Fancy Mice. By an Old Fancier. Fourth 
Edition. Greatly increased in bulk by the incorpora- 
tion of some hints by Dr. Carter Blake on crossing 
for the purpose of breeding mice of various colours 
and markings, together with articles by Mrs. Leslie 
Williams on exhibiting fancy mice. For this latter 
purpose there exists a Mouse Club with grown-up 
members. From the book one may learn the whole 
secret of keeping mice healthy, clean, and inodour- 
ous; also of taming them and teaching them tricks. 
Some specific advice on keeping dormice and other 
British species would have made the book more 
complete. (L. Upcott Gill. 1s.)’’ 


It is not unlikely that the surprising interest in 
Jacobite matters in this country is a reflection of that 
public-school instruction which contrives to inspire, 
along with a theatrical vision of patriotism, a proper 
hatred of England. In any event, it is curious and 
not unworthy of note that almost coincident with the 
publication of Mr. Andrew Lang’s Pickle the Spy, 
and the unveiling of the portrait of King Charles in 
Philadelphia, Mr. and Mrs. Taber haved produced 
with great succeess in New York a play entitled For 
Bonnie Prince Charlie. 























PORTRAIT OF KING CHARLES 


LATELY UNVEILED IN THE CHURCH OF THE 


EVANGELISTS, PHILADELPHIA 








THE PRICE 
MAN lived fifty years—joy dashed with 


- \ tears; 
Loved, toiled; had wife and child, and 
lost them; died; 
And left of all his long life’s work one little song. 
That lasted—nought beside. 


Like the monk Felix’s bird, that song was heard; 
Doubt prayed, Faith soared, Death smiled itself 
to sleep; 
That song saved souls. 
stiffly? Nay. 
God paid—and thought it cheap. 
Wituiam Canton, 


You say? The man paid 
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JUXTAPOSITION 


MAN should refrain from reading two 

A novels at the same time. There should 

be a sense of honor about it. The artist 

has a right to demand that we shall be 

honest in our illusions; it is the least courtesy we 
can do him. It is the least we can do ourselves. 

An anachronism in one of Shakespeare’s plays is 
trivial and incidental, but to be guilty of an anachron- 
ism in one’s own soul, to be frivolous with one’s 
alibi, to live day after day in two stories until they 
come to an end, is not only one of the most subtle 
affronts a man can give to literature, but it is treat- 
ing with disrespect the one gift that the Creator has 
given him that can be said to be peculiarly his own 
— that of not being everybody else. To trifle with 
one’s identity, one’s first discovery as an infant, 
one’s last observation as a human being, is to juggle 
with immortality—to undermine the foundations of 
life itself. Inasmuch as only a nobody or a god can 
be in two places at the same time, the dignified and 
self-respectful thing to do is—but we have said it 
before. 

The same objection does not hold against reading 
two essayists at once. Perhaps it is the better way 
to read them. If one is not particularly interested 
in what they have to say about things in general, or 
about themselves, he can set them to talking about 
each other. So there is always something to fall 
back upon. Sans characters, sans plot, sans every- 
thing —inasmuch as there is nothing in an essay 
except what one can get out of it, a little assistance 
like this from the other essayist, whoever he may be, 
is not to be despised. 

So far as the essay is concerned, two men could 
hardly be thought of Without Prejudice who 
need each other’s faults so much as Charles Dudley 
Warner and I. Zangwill. Mr. Warner would be 
improved by almost anybody’s faults. We miss even 
his virtues in these paperson The Relation of Litera- 
ture to Life. The virtues which we have all learned 
to love in the creator of Carmen decline to fuse and 
flow in the essay-mold. Mr. Zangwill has daz- 
zling faults — and baffling virtues. He is not given 
to leaving faults out. It is one of his principles as a 
realist to keep them in. Perhaps it would be expect- 
ing a good deal to expect Mr. Zangwill to leave out 
anything. Sometimes his most interested readers 
are a little afraid that, if he did, the virtues would be 
selected. The volatile London critic has not yet 
learned to appreciate himself nor to deprecate him- 
self, Mr. Warner has learned too well — so far as 
the present volume is concerned. His essays are 
criticisms upon Charles Dudley Warner. He evades 
him, puts him off, thrusts him down, does every- 
thing with him, in fact, except — the essay, another 
way of saying that he is not an essayist. He is like 
Jacques, called out of Arden by a peremptory 
audience after the play, to lecture before the curtain. 


The essay is a dress suitto him. He is out of 
character. He is Charles Dudley Warner, the dis- 
tinguished man of letters. He belongs to his repu- 
tation. He is a servant of fame. He is not even a 
Drawer. Have we any right to expect him, as in 
days of yore, to be himself, when he has nothing but 
himself to take the part with — no costume to help 
him out, no scenery, no Henderson or Carmen or 
Mrs. La Flamme or Jerry Hollowell? An author 
who has made himself so completely the master of being 
somebody else can hardly fail to pay his work the 
tribute of being at a striking and interesting disad- 
vantage, when he is deprived of his material, his 
method, his form, and his freedom all at once. 

Mr. Warner and Mr. Zangwill stand at the oppo- 
site extremes in their way of dealing with the diffi- 
culties of the essay. Mr. Warner meets the dangers 
of the straightforward form by evading personality; 
Mr. Zangwill, by stepping plump into the middle of 
more of it than any other writer of his class now 
before the public. To those who have delighted in 
the aplomb that has characterized Mr. Warner’s 
previous work he will seem to be conscious and 
stilted and embarrassed. Mr. Zangwill is never 
embarrassed, except when he forgets himself. The 
capital J puts him in good form. The reader goes 
from one to the other, alternately in doubt, always 
relieved for the moment, only to seek relief again, 
fleeing from Ito NOT I, from Z to W, and from 
W to Z, tepid, intrepid, reckless, responsible, des- 
perate, precise, Scylla and Charybdis—an experi- 
ence the only relief from which is a kind of guilty 
listening in one’s own private mind to what these 
two decided gentlemen have to say between the 
lines about each other. We hope it will not be con- 
sidered a violation of confidence. 

Mr. Zangwill (reading Literature and Life) — 
«« Why does the man keep up this ¢ Let us consider,’ 
air — page after page?”’ 

Mr. Warner (reading Without Prejudice) — 
«« Does n’t the fellow consider anything? — not even 
himself? I have n’t read anything for years so dis- 
sipated — so utterly irresponsible —’’ 

Mr. Z.—<*Can’t help seeing all these jokes 
afar off. By the time they get to me I ’ve forgotten 
them.”’ 

Mr. W. — ‘** Has the man no taste at all ? — 
not even the taste to have a conviction? Is nothing 
on God’s footstool sacred to him ? One would think 
that this wasa world where the angels all play prac- 
tical jokes — where the sun may up almost any fine 
morning and rise in the west —to be amusing.”’ 

Mr. Z. — ‘* This sort of thing is too available. 
One cannot be available and valuable both. Shall a 
man expect an editorial department, and immortality 
too? The man takes himself too seriously — lectur- 
ing away like this. Does he expect to win the 
Harpers, and a harp besides ?’’* 


*Too much, of course; but Mr. Zangwill could not possibly 
have left it out. 
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Made up, as Mr. Warner’s volume is, of scattered 
and intermittent papers that have been published 
during the last twenty years, written, for the most 
part (it is to be surmised), in response to invitations 
or to grace some particular occasion, the author’s 
deprecating attitude toward his somewhat perfunctory 
essays cannot be overlooked as one of the finer and 
more discerning qualities to be found in them. In a 
day which is characterized by an almost universal dis- 
respect toward the essay —as a literary form — we 
are reminded that not every one is as shrinking or as 
literary in his recognition of what an essayist ought 
to do as the author of 4 Little Fourney in The 
World. 

The proposed series of Contemporary Essays, of 
which the present volume is a part, will be looked 
forward to with interest, if it only serves the pur- 
pose of establishing the principle that, aside from the 
pleasantness and readableness that we have every 
reason to assume, nothing masterful or significant will 
be accomplished in this direction by those who make 
the essay form the pigeon-hole for the odds and ends 
of other work. The fact that it is right that this 
should be the case in most literary lives is obvious, 
but it is irrelevant so far as the essay is concerned. 
The fact that it és the case gives ample ground for the 
dovelike mourning that has come across the house- 
tops of late from many quarters, ‘‘ Why have we no 
great essayists? ”’ 

When the mourning has become something more 
than a literary pastime or an editorial note we shall 
begin to have them, In the meantime it is certainly 
to be said that there are advantages in side looks at 
popular artists. If they are inclined to be so gracious 
as to reveal in Contemporary Essays the approaches 
and processes of the thoughts in their more finished 
work, a people which is interested perhaps more in 
the psychology of genius than genius itself has every 
reason to be grateful. The magazine asides, the 
papers, or lectures, or readings, which so plentifully 
indulge our fond American habit of being neighborly 
with the great, have at Jeast the advantage of light- 
ing up the literary workshop, whether anything is 
done there or not. 

Though the public picks at its heart and feeds upon 
its vitals, genius must live. Books must be pub- 
lished ; and perhaps it is time to be glad, as we 
look about us, that a world which has always spent 
its delight and its thought and its money upon the 
outsides of things should have come at length to 
dwell too much upon the inside of them — passing, 
as a world must always pass, on its slow and oscil- 
lating way, to the things themselves. 

Flowers to be gazed upon. Then to be picked 
to pieces. Then to be sown and loved. 

Geratp Stantey Lee. 


2 


A SONG OF GOOD 
FIGHTING 


ND it’s oh! for the days when Men were 
Men, and Souls were feoffed to Flesh, 
And the raucous call of a sea-born brawl, 
with the gray winds running fresh, 
Thronged through the hearts of Saxon men as they 
aimed the Death-stroke true ; 
Drank manhood up from the Battle-cup—the wine 
of the gods’ own brew. 


O goodly men of other days, who died in a well- 
fought fight, 

Whatever may your lives have been, your deaths, at 
least, were bright! 

And blood, they say, will purge away the smear of 
blot and stain, 

And the Seraph looks at record-books washed clean 
by a crimson rain. 


If justice-meed or Christian creed has pulled Heav- 
en’s latchkey in, 

There ’s Woden’s hall will hold you all who died 
in the Good Fight’s din. 

You are far and away too great to stay with the 
gentle, pious folk 

Who hoarded Life with a niggard soul and cringed 
before the Stroke. 


There may be pits of molten flame for Cozeners and 
Thieves, 

And Burning Spits for Hypocrites, in the Gath’ ring 
of the Sheaves ; 

But none for those who fell in fight, and used their 
ebbing breath, 

Not with a useless prayer to God, but a Saxon 
curse for death. 


Weak-watered, in these petty days, it is yet in the 
heart of Man,— 

Its roots, deep set, by blood were wet since ever 
the Earth began, — 

This love for the sight of goodly fight; and, 
whether on land or sea, 

The Valiant Kin are lusting yet for the Strong 
Man’s empery. 


It was there in the day the Cavemen strove with 
hatchets they struck from stone; 

It rang through the strife of early life with crunch- 
ing of ax-clove bone. 

It was writ on the face of the Teuton race—on their 
muscles and arms and thews; 

When the Vikings drave through the Northern Seas 
it sang to the spray-dashed crews. 


It was there in the hardy English Isle, it rang in the 
twang of the yew, 

And the arrows whistled a glad refrain from the 
bows which the archers drew; 
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And when Spanish hosts, like baffled ghosts, flapped 
tattered sails to Spain, 

The chorus rose with a mighty swing o’er the heaps 
of the Popish Slain. 


Let wan-faced peace with mild increase bid Janus’ 
gates be barred ; 

Wherever the blood flows red in hearts, where mus- 
cles there be and hard, 

There’s an unknown stir for the days that were; 
and the tale of a fight fought true 

Still makes the Saxon blood to dance to the tune 
their Fathers knew. 


And when the summoned lines of souls up through 
the Ether swim, 

And herd before the Great White Throne and reach 
to the River’s rim, 

Then raise your song o’er the Pallid Throng that 
cringe in white dismay — 

March boldly to the sight of Him as though to an 
earthly fray. 


Stand forth on that day, Sturdy Men, who knew 
no gospel of hate, 

E’en as you lived, so stand ye forth, who cavilled 
with none save Fate! 

When the Prayerful Horde have their reward, and 
the Good have gained their Grails, 

Will naught else weigh on that Last Day with the 
One who holds the Scales? 

Eucene R, Wuirte. 








THE TALE OF A SELF- 
MADE CAT 


By Kate Dovcias Wiccin. 


HE very title of this autobiography throws 

a certain light on my character and 
attainments. There is probably not one 

cat in a thousand who, in writing the two 

words **cat’’ and ‘‘tale’’ in the same sentence, 
would not reason from association, and spell the 
second word ‘*tail.’” But I am not quite as other 
cats, thank goodness! My superiority, however, 
and my social position, have not been the outgrowth 
of extraordinary conditions nor fortunate circum- 
stances. It is no credit to a cat who can boast of 
good birth, good breeding, good education, and 
luxurious surroundings, if he or she becomes refined 
and intelligent. My lineage, on the contrary, was 
most humble, and I am not ashamed to own it. Of 
my mother’s youth I know comparatively nothing, 
save that she was an honest, self-respecting cat, who 
lived in a very modest household, and passed her 
time entirely in the kitchen and pantries, or, at all 
events, below stairs. There was no back yard, 
and her only recreation-ground was the cellar. She 
saw no society; but if this life of seclusion had its 
drawbacks, it had also its advantages; for if she was 


a dull cat, she was a well-behaved and modest one; 
if ignorant, she was also innocent. 

Hers was indeed a monotonous and sordid exist- 
ence, for the only ambition she knew was to keep 
the closets free from mice. She was scantily fed, 
that her appetite might always be keen, and she was 
never petted, lest her higher nature might develop 
and unfit her for her sanguinary tasks. The one 
bright spot in her career at this time was the fact 
that the cook uniformly washed and wiped her 
saucer after every meal. My mother says that later 
on in her life, when she attended a council of cats, 
called the Feline Federation, it became known that 
nineteen cooks out of twenty left the cat’s saucer 
day after day on the floor under the sink, scraping 
scraps and milk into it as occasion demanded —a 
most filthy and reprehensible trick. 

Curiously enough, I inherited few of the instincts 
which my mother had spent her life in acquiring and 
developing,— but of that I will speak later. While 
still comparatively young her mistress died, and she 
was given away to a druggist, who kept a large and 
handsome establishment on a corner near by. Here 
she met society of a varied sort, men, women, and 
children. Here she met other cats. Here she met 
my father. I prefer to touch lightly upon the sub- 
ject of my father. There is little to say about him 
that you would understand. Cats and other people 
have an entirely different point of view, and with- 
out possessing feline faculties you cannot appreciate 
the feelings, ambitions, motives, and temptations of 
acat. My father was not at all a common per- 
sonage. He was a general favorite, very large, very 
handsome, very fine in color, and had an extraordi- 
narily long tail. It was his tail, I always thought, 
that was his ruin. He had some spirit and energy 
when my mother first met him, but his character 
was too weak for his environment. Nobody ever 
looked at him without exclaiming, ‘‘ What a mag- 
nificent tail!’ He used to sit in the druggist’s 
window for hours together, just to hear people say, 
«* What a remarkable tail!’’ He seldom did any 
work. He would have caught a mouse, I suppose, 
if one had crept under his nose and solicited his 
notice, but he would not have chased, hunted, pur- 
sued, lurked, prowled, or schemed to catch one. 
«« Let cats with briefer tails than mine catch mice! ”’ 
he seemed to say, as he lazily yawned on his throne 
in the window. His days were mostly passed there, 
among the gorgeous jars of blue and green and crim- 
son liquids, his tail curled ostentatiously about a pot 
of hyacinths. His nights were passed, alas! I know 
not where; and I doubt if my poor mother knew! 
Perhaps she did not care particularly, for she was 
immersed in family anxieties just then, being natur- 
ally much occupied with her first family of six kit- 
tens. 

«*«We cannot keep them all,’’ said the Master 
Chemist, when he was called in to look at us. 

I was as blind as a bat at the time, but I dis- 
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tinctly heard him say, ‘‘ We cannot keep them all. 
Which is the handsomest ?”’ 

‘«« The black one, by all means,’’ said the person 
whom I afterwards knew as the Prescription Clerk. 

What a sensation of helpless terror crept over me 
when I realized that nine days must elapse before I 
could discover whether I was black or not, and long 
before that time I might be lying in a watery grave, 
in which case I should never know what color I had 
been. On another day I heard some one say, ‘* The 
black kitten is the only one that has inherited his 
father’s long tail.’’ 

I cannot explain the fact, but I then Avew that I 
was the black one, and I also knew that I had along 
tail—so early does the consciousness of superiority 
make itself felt. When my eyes were unsealed, and 
I beheld my own raven blackness and the exceeding 
length of my tail, I was not in the least surprised, 
though I was thrilled with a sense of my good fortune. 

My sisters and brothers were no longer in the 
family box, and could not envy me my pre-eminence, 
but I am glad to say they did not all perish, but 
were provided with comfortable homes in every 
way suited to them. I could not understand my 
mother’s cheerfulness when all five of them dis- 
appeared on the same day. I asked her about it, 
for youth is ever curious and indiscreet, but she sim- 
ply replied that when I grew older I would per- 
ceive that the demand for kittens rarely equaled the 
supply, and that every mother of a large family of 
kittens realized she could keep only part of them, 
and it was merely a question of the survival of the 
fittest. (I use the last word in your human sense; 
with us it has painful associations. ) 

When still but an infantile ball of fat and fur, I 
determined that I would not end my days in an 
apothecary-shop. There are no women there to 
pet one, no laps to sit in, nobody to superintend 
one’s simple recreations. One is expected to sub- 
sist on a diet of milk and mice, and an appetizing 
little cut of fish is almost a thing unknown. 

To grow day by day in beauty and intelligence, 
till at length I should be a lady’s upstairs cat, with 
a ribbon on my neck and a cushion to sleep on, was 
my first ambition. This accomplished, my future 
career was settled in my own mind, but the altitude 
to which I hoped at length to soar made me dizzy, 
even in the prospect. Listen while I tell you the 
tedious steps by which I climbed. 


II 


My life in the shop was one of patient self-de- 
nial and arduous labor. I never played in the coal- 
hole nor gamboled in the ashes, for fear of injuring 
the color and texture of my fur, which I always 
washed twice a day from nose to tail-tip, that it 
might have the luster of satin. 

Knowing, from the remarks of strangers, what 
my own sense of beauty would have told me sooner 
or later,— that my tail was extraordinarily promis- 


ing, being equally as long as my father’s when I was 
but three months old,—TI set about lengthening it 
still farther. The box of bottles and straw in which 
I first saw the light stood in a corner of an outbuild- 
ing, and one side of it was a trifle elevated from the 
floor by reason of a little stick thrown carelessly un- 
derneath. Whenever I passed this cradle of my in- 
fancy I made it my habit to drag my tail underneath 
it slowly, and as the aperture was small, the opera- 
tion was attended each day with increased difficulty, 
increased pain, and increased effect. Length, ap- 
parently, being the chief thing in a tail, I did not 
mind diminishing the diameter of mine, so long as I 
succeeded in stretching it. 

Once my father caught me at my daily exercise, 
and, imagining me in distress, jostled himself against 
the box with a view of freeing me. Inadvertently 
he disturbed the chip, and the box settled itself still 
more solidly on my tail. I howled, naturally, and 
my father was much embarrassed by his awkward- 
ness, but when I cautiously withdrew my—appendix, 
codicil, postscript, whatever, in your elegant lan- 
guage, you like to call it—I could almost hear the 
stretching of the cartilage, and I probably gained a 
quarter of an inch at a bound. 

The whole episode struck my sense of humor. 
(It is a mistake to suppose cats have none—TI 
am full of it.) Here was I, bone of my father’s 
bone, flesh of his flesh, but living in a world of my 
own creating, to which he was an utter stranger. 
Absorbed in the contemplation of his own tail, he 
took no note of mine, but there came a day of 
awakening. 

One morning, when he was lying asleep in the 
window, with his tail extended at full length, I crept 
up and lay down near him, uncurling mine in the 
same direction. I almost pitied him when I saw the 
contrast, but I did it on purpose, for he had never 
behaved in a way to win my admiration or respect. 
In a few moments I heard the Prescription Clerk 
exclaiming, ‘* Bless me! Bottles’s tail is longer than 
his father’s. Look at it! Where will it end!”’ 

And indeed it had now grown of surpassing 
beauty and luster, dragging its length along like a 
lovely serial story, and seeming, like it, to say, ‘* Zo 
be continued in our next.’? Whether or no my 
father heard the Prescription Clerk’s burst of admir- 
ation I cannot say, but he woke, cuffed me 
smartly, and drove me out of the window, where 
he never afterwards would allow me to stay when 
he was on the premises. 

About this time Adolphus, the Prescription Clerk, 
who was my master’s nephew, fell in love, and 
became almost useless in the business. We did not 
mind when he sold listerine for vaseline and benzine 
for benzoin. We overlooked it, too, when he 
gave the wrong flavorings at the soda fountain, 
though we tired of hearing the ladies exclaim, 
«*Mine does n’t taste like vanilla!’’ or ‘I should 
never know this was pineapple!’’ Finally he gave 
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Dover’s instead of Seidlitz powders, and mixed one 
for a child to take on the spot, so that my master 
decided something must be done at once. He did 
not wish to discharge his own nephew, so he took 
‘ the prescription department himself until the love 
affair was settled either by acceptance or rejection. 

Adolphus was a very good fellow; an indifferent 
druggist, but an amiable young man. We were 
thrown much together at this time, for in his enforced 
leisure he attempted to train a puppy he had just 
bought for his lady-love. I dislike dogs as a class, 
but I can respect a clever one. ‘This creature, 
however, was painfully dull. Day after day I used 
to lie in my box and see Adolphus fling a ball to the 
opposite side of the room, expecting the puppy to 
bring it back to him. What the puppy did do was 
to roll on the floor, lick her master’s hand, wag her 
tail (a short, dowdy one, scarcely deserving men- 
tion), bark, and scamper about ina circle. The cat 
_ family may not, as a usual thing, be as susceptible 
to teaching as some others, but there are cats and 
other cats. When Adolphus took the puppy and 
carried her to the ball it made no impression on her. 
She was amused and delighted to frolic—that was 
all. Again and again have I seen the patient 
Adolphus labor with that dull creature (Dora was 
her silly name), and once, when I could no longer 
endure the strain, I walked to the ball and brought 
it back myself. It may have been impertinent, but 
it must have been unusual, for it was much talked of 
‘in the shop, and gave me a new idea as to my 
future. Days and days before Dora had mastered 
a trick it was my property, but I kept my knowledge 
to myself, awaiting the grand opportunity that is 
sure to come to cats and men alike. 

One day in early spring a young lady came in to 
buy gum arabic drops, Lubin’s soap, tincture of ben- 
zoin, violet-water, orris-root, and eau de quinine. 
An order like this always shows me what sort of 
society the customer moves in, and I come into the 
front part of the shop. If a person asks for syrup 
of squills, five cents’ worth of gum camphor, hoar- 
‘hound-drops, licorice, or pain-killer, I remain in the 
rear. 

Adolphus waited on her, and she chatted with 
him as he tied up the little white parcels with pink 
cord and sealed them with wax. He is handy at 
this, and will be very useful at doing up pickles and 
preserves when he is married. 

Dora approached the young lady with a large 
cork in her mouth, which she laid at her feet. 

«« What a dear, clever little dog,’’ exclaimed the 
young lady, throwing the cork across the floor. 

I came nearer, with a view to probabilities. 

Dora searched for the cork. It had fallen behind 
some boxes, I was pleased to note, and she had no 
more sense of smell than a fish. 

I came still nearer. 

«« The cat is almost as clever as the puppy,”’ said 
Adolphus, rather understating the matter, I thought. 


The young lady now stepped closer to the show- 
case, and in so doing disclosed something I had 
heard about and long desired. Where she had kept 
it, I don’t know; but there it lay on the floor, under 
her dress, a lovely circle of ribbon, with dainty 
rosettes and a gold buckle. It was a delicate rose- 
color, like my tongue, and as beautiful as it well 
could be. I could not help seeing how it would be- 
come my shining black fur, so I poked my nose 
through it, gave it a flirt, lifted my head, shook it 
back over my ears, and it fell about my neck. It 
was a good deal too large for me, else I could not 
have got it on so easily by myself. 

The young lady looked at me with a violent start. 
It may have been my beauty, the length of my tail, 
the intelligence of my eye, my resemblance to my 
father, that caused her agitation, but she snatched 
off the collar quickly, and, glancing at Adolphus to 
see if he had noticed me, she slipped it in her muff. 
It may have been her own collar, but she did not 
put iton her neck. ‘¢ It is the cleverest cat I ever 
saw!’’ she exclaimed, reddening (I suppose) with 
astonishment. ‘‘Awfully clever! frightfully clever! 
Can he do other tricks?’’ 

Dora all this time was ferreting stupidly about for 
the cork. I knew where it was, and that she could 
never squeeze her fat body far enough in the corner 
to reach it, so I ran and fetched it myself to the 
lady. After that I returned several other articles, 
and when I had brought down a powder-puff from a 
high shelf against the wall, my first hour of triumph 
came, for I was sold unconditionally to the young 
lady for ten dollars, Adolphus thinking (poor fool!) 
that he could train another cat at any time. 

I sold for $10; I, whose mother was given away, 
whose brothers and sisters had either been drowned 
or had found homes among the humble poor, whose 
father had never been thought worth more than $5 
(his tail figuring as $4.85 of this sum)—TI had sold 
for $10, and with nobody to thank but myself. 


III 


My life, after this, was a most agreeable one. My 
mistress had a beautiful basket made for me, ample 
in size, and lined with a sweet combination of mouse 
and cream color, two shades particularly pleasing to 
my eye. I had two or three collars of different 
sorts, according as we were alone or entertaining com- 
pany, and my education was carried on with great 
regularity. Meantime the consummation of my 
career was slowly dawning. 

One afternoon four or five young ladies came to 
tea and brought their pet cats in their victorias and 
landaus. Some of them had bushy tails, extraordi- 
nary in circumference, a novelty somewhat disturb- 
ing to me, as I had considered length and polish the 
only qualities worth cultivating. One sickening 
creature had no tail at all, though I suppose I should 
not mention a physical defect of that sort. One had 
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a queer fur ruff about its neck, and another had pale 
light-blue eyes that gave me a chill. 

I thought them all decidedly eccentric, and notice- 
able, rather than pleasing, in appearance. We con- 
versed, but there was little in common between us. 
They evidently considered themselves aristocrats, and 
did not regard my general appearance as a sufficient 
introduction to their social order. The cat without 
any tail asked me somewhat offensively if I could n’t 
keep mine out of the way when she walked across 
the hearthrug, and the blue-eyed one stared at me as 
if she were thinking: 


Green is forsaken, 
Yellow ’s forsworn; 

But blue is the sweetest 
Color that’s worn. 


As for the cat with the ruff, she was too lofty 
and condescending for words, but I bided my time 
with dignity and reserve until tricks were men- 
tioned. It was as I had supposed; not one of them 
had a single accomplishment to his or her name! I 
went through all of mine with quiet elegance and 
finish, and was rewarded by hearing the most intel- 
ligent girl of the party say, ‘* You certainly must 
exhibit him at the Cat Show!’’ My brain reeled! 
I turned my face from the other cats, that they might 
not see my quivering whiskers. 

«« What? Bottles? Can I, do you suppose ?”’ 
asked my mistress. 

‘« Certainly,’’ her friend replied. <* The pedi- 
gree does n’t signify — with that coat, that tail, and 
that talent! ”’ 

She was right; all preparations were made, and 
now the great day approaches! My name has been 
changed from Bottles to John Halifax, Gentleman. 
My large cage, with its new satin-lined basket, 
is finished, and stands on my mistress’s table. | 
have been in it and find it comfortable enough for a 
short week. My collar is of white kid studded 
with turquoises, the gift of my mistress’s young man. 
I have washed myself three times a day for many 
days, and shall sleep standing up during the exhibi- 
tion, so that I may not mar the gloss of my fur. I 
am to do my tricks every afternoon at four, when 
the crowd is greatest, and the Princess May, the 
aristocratic cat with the fur ruff, who was so frigid 
and condescending to me on the occasion of the 
tea-party, has asked me to move heaven and earth to 
get my cage beside hers. I don’t mind obliging 
her; I can get used to her ruff in time, I suppose, 
if she doesn’t put on too many airs about it, and 
she is really considered the most valuable cat in the 
exhibition. Be that as it may, she has given me to 
understand that she is smitten with my charms of 
mind and person, and I prefer having her beside me 
rather than a cat with one of those enormously bushy 
tails that have a tendency to make mine look atten- 
uated, 

I am too excited to write more at this time, but 





you will hear more of me in the daily papers. One 
word of advice to cats who wish to rise in the 
world. You can never succeed by sitting calmly in 
front of the fire and washing yourself, as if it were 
the sole aim and end of your existence; there will 
be time enough for all that after you have risen. 

Neither can you afford to waste the precious 
morning hours in chasing your tail. It is indeed a 
fascinating if unprofitable diversion; or, at least, it 
must be so to a cat who has a short and therefore 
elusive tail, offering some excitement in pursuit. 
Perhaps I deserve little credit for my renunciation of 
this charming play, since mine is of such a length 
that I cannot get beyond its reach, try as I may. 

In a word, you must seize upon your best points, 
whatever they may be, and steadily develop them. 
Perhaps then you, like myself, without pedigree, 
without friends, and without fortune, with nothing 
but a boundless ambition and an unparalleled tail, 
may reach the glittering pinnacle of a Cat Show. 

Yours for the elevation of our race, 

J. H. G., 


Formerly known as BoTT tes. 








BALLADE OF FATE 


HAT mad freak of destiny 
Wills that love shall forever wake, 
Stern and opposed though the rea- 


son be, 
In hearts that are fated to part and break? 
What is the potion the senses take? 
What is the subtle, burning draft 
That leaves behind it a lifelong ache?— 
But what was the philter Tristram quaffed? 


In what mad mood of irony 
Did fate ordain it, the cruel mistake 
That beauty and youth and propinquity, 
In spite of vows, must forever make? 
What was the word that Lancelot spake 
When with Arthur’s queen he rode and laughed? 
What argument wielded the Knight of the Lake? — 
But what was the philter Tristram quaffed? 


Is it Eve’s ancient enemy, 

The fair, lithe, supple,subtle snake, 

That offers us ever the fruit of the tree 
Whereof it is death to our souls to partake? 
’T is a potent force that the brain can shake, 

That cheats the soul with a deep-laid craft, 
That feigns to lead us, for love’s dear sake— 

But what was the philter Tristram quaffed? 


ENVOI. 


No matter what sorrows and pain are at stake, 
Nearness and youth are a potent draft 
When the air is like wine, and the sea like a lake: — 
That was the philter Tristram quaffed. 
ExizasetH C. Carpozo. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


THE LITERARY BUREAU 
AGAIN 


Cuicaco, Feb. 22, 1897. 
Eprror or THE CuHaP-Boox—Dear Sir: 


INCE writing the communication on ‘* The 
Latest Thing in Catechisms,’’ some very 
interesting things have come to my knowl- 
edge concerning the catechisms themselves 

and the class of literary middlemen in general. 

First, regardingthe catechisms. Margaret E. Sang- 
ster, editor of Harper’s Bazar, puts her message 
tersely. ‘* All editors,’” writes Mrs. Sangster, 
«« will thank you for this sensible onslaught on a 
provoking and silly way of trying to get into type.”’ 
Mrs, Sangster probably does more in the way of 
personal letter-writing, suggestion, advice, and the 
like, to would-be writers than any other editor in the 
country, and her word regarding amateurs is always 
the gentlest, kindliest possible. Literally thousands 
of writers, the country over, have come into contact 
with her and found her an editor altogether ideal. 
Here is what she has to say further regarding the 
all-absorbing question of How To Get Into Print: 
‘*T think you can hardly put too strongly the case 
of the young writer against all intermediaries between 
himself and the editor. All that is necessary — 
after having something to say and learning to say it 
acceptably — is to write a good, legible hand, on 
one side of the paper only, and send the article, with 
return postage, to the editor whose paper it will 
probably fit.’” There is more in the same strain. 

Miss Susan Hayes Ward of T'be Independent says of 
catechisms: ‘*I never have replied to any of their 
questions, and I have, many a time, told contributors 
that even the printed form prejudices me against a 
MS.’’ Regarding one of the journals concerned 
in the middleman trade, Miss Ward goes on to say, 
“The E hasbeento mea nuisance. It praised The 
Independent, and said that we were very kind to young 
writers; and I have cursed its editor ever since he 
wrote that statement. We are kind to young 
writers, but lately, thanks to The E » [have been 
obliged to stop being kind to some young writers.”’ 
Dr. William Hayes Ward, editor-in-chief of The 
Independent, writes: ‘‘Youcan say for The Indepen- 
dent that we detest the middlemen of literature and all 
their catechisms. . . . Of course we don’t answer 
the catechism. Only fool editors could do that.’’ 

One eminent editor rather likes the catechisms, 
for he uses them as an indication of which manu- 
scripts are not worth reading. Others write in the 
same strain. Robert Underwood Johnson of the 
Century says: ‘In many years’ experience of the 
middleman system I think I have never known the 
Century to accept any article so offered, except from 
authors of established reputation, nor are many ac- 
cepted from these. . . . If an author does not 


show enough literary ability to gain acceptance with 
a magazine, he is not likely to profit by the offices 
of anybody else. . . . The drift of your protest 
is certainly in the right direction. I am sometimes 
inclined to think that in no other profession in the 
world is there such easy access to the opportunities 
of success as in that of literature. The novice who 
sends his work direct to a magazine usually gets a 
great deal more attention than the work deserves, 
and he is not likely to get a bit more attention by 
employing a supposed friend at court.’? In every 
case, editors, and authors who have learned the 
road to success, unite in deploring the popular fal- 
lacy about intermediaries, with but few and notable 
exceptions. Neither as placers of wares nor as 
critics of would-be literature are the middlemen 
approved, and though many agree that some middle- 
men may start honestly enough in purpose, there is 
hardly one who maintains his business without 
realization of its pitiful deceptiveness. If the whole 
story of amateur writing could be told, what revela- 
tions there would be! One woman, who is now 
fairly established as a writer, says that the world in 
general would not credit such a story if it could be 
told. She gives it as her testimony, out of her ex- 
perience and the experience of her friends, that 
there is no class of persons in the country for whom 
so many individuals lie in wait, as for the would-be 
litterateurs. One of her revelations will suffice for 
illustration. This is concerning a magazine pub- 
lished in Ohio, and extensively advertised where- 
ever worldly wisdom is at a discount and folly is at 
a premium. It advertises for contributions, and 
leads gradually up to the proposition that matter 
will be printed only when the author is a ‘¢ share- 
holder ’’ in the magazine to the extent of fifty dol- 
lars, payable in installments of five dollars each. 
Some there are who contend that no pity is due the 
folly that bites at this bait, but many will think dif- 
ferently, if they think of it at all. Atleast, I would 
plead, let all possible publicity be given to such 
dealings as these; let as many as possible be warned, 
so that if institutions of this sort are to continue, 
they shall be the caterers to deliberate folly, not to 
pitiful ignorance. Let as many as may hear know 
the attitude of the press toward aspirants to its col- 
umns, the advice of the successful to the beginners 
in letters, the consensus of opinion on methods in 
matters literary. Very sincerely yours, 
Ciara E, Laucuuin. 








WHAT IS A REALIST? 
Lovucuton, February 12, 1897. 
To THe Eprror or THE CuHap-Book : 
AVING ventured to write two books of 
fiction illustrative of poor life in East 
London, it has been my fate occasion- 
ally to be assailed in general terms, but 
over and over again to be called a ‘*realist’’: 
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sometimes, it would seem, in praise ; sometimes in 
mere indifference, as one uses a phrase of convenient 
description ; and sometimes by way of a reproach 
never to be lived down. The case being so, it is 
natural not merely that I should modestly desire to 
examine certain of the objections made to my work, 
but that I should feel some interest in the discovery 
of what a realist is —a thing which has never been 
made clear to me. 

To begin with, then, I have never called myself 
a realist, and I have never put forth any of my work 
as ‘‘realism.’’ I decline the labels of the school- 
men and the sophisters: being a simple writer of 
tales, who takes whatever means lie to his hand to 
present life as he sees it; who ‘* insists’? on no 
«« process’’; and who refuses to be bound by any 
formula or prescription prepared by the cataloguers 
and pigeon-holers of literature. This, I am aware, 
may be an announcement of limited interest, but I 
think I am justified in making it, by reason of the 
perplexing movements of Mr. H. D. Traill in 
course of an article on what he calls «* The New 
Realism’’ in a recent number of The Fortnightly 
Review. With what Mr. Traill says of Mr. 
Stephen Crane in that article it would, perhaps, be 
an impertinence for me to concern myself; though, 
indeed, I have seen no evidence as yet that Mr. 
Crane, any more than myself, has ticketed himself a 
‘‘realist.”” But with regard to my own case (and 
Mr. Traill flatters me by devoting the greater part 
of his paper to it), his procedure, briefly, is this. 
He begins by calling me, quite gratuitously, and 
of his own motion, a ‘‘ realist’’; he announces, 
again quite gratuitously, that realists (and I, pre- 
sumably, among them) ‘‘insist’? on a_ certain 
“«process’’ in the production of fiction ; he pro- 
ceeds himself to ‘* insist’’ on a particular ‘* process,’’ 
which he presents ready mixed, and of his own dis- 
covery. ‘Then he produces from his imagination, 
stimulated by ignorance of the life of which I have 
written, a theory that I have not worked by his 
process. He compares this theory with his label 
Realist, and decides that there is a disagreement 
somewhere ; and thus, amiably trotting after his 
own tail, he arrives at the conclusion that I am a 
very insincere sort of person, writing the thing 
which is not, in base competition with other realists. 

Now, when those who use the word use it with 
no unanimity of intent, and with so loose an appli- 
cation, it is not easy for one who repudiates it 
altogether to make a guess at its real meaning. 
Nevertheless, it seems to me that the man who is 
called a ‘realist’? is one who, seeing things with 
his own eyes, discards the conventions of the 
schools, and presents his matter in individual terms 
of art. For a while the schoolmen abuse him as a 


realist ; and in twenty years’ time, if his work live, 
Constable was called a 
Who calls these painters 
Look now at the work of these men, 


he becomes a classic. 
realist ; so was Corot. 
realists now ? 


and their contemporary label seems grotesque enough. 
So it goes through the making of all art. A man of 
independent talent, with the courage of his own 
vision, interprets what he sees in fresh terms, giving 
to things a new reality and an immediate presence. 
They of the schools peer with dulled eyes from amid 
the heap of precedents and prescriptions that com- 
pass them about, and distracted at seeing a thing 
sanctioned by neither precedent nor prescription, 
dub the man realist, and rail against him for that 
he fits none of their pigeon-holes. 

I have been asked, in print, if I think that there 
is no phase of life which the artist may not touch. 
Most certainly I think this; more, I know it. It 
is the artist’s privilege to seek his material where he 
thinks well, and it is no man’s privilege to say him 
nay. It was my fate to encounter a place in 
Shoreditch, where children were born and reared in 
circumstances that gave those children no reason- 
able chance of living decent lives ; where they were 
born fore-damned to a criminal or semi-criminal 
career. It was my experience to learn the ways of 
this place, to know its inhabitants, to talk with 
them, eat, drink, and work with them. For the 
existence of this place, and for the evils it engen- 
dered, the community was responsible, and every 
member of the community was, and is, responsible 
in his degree. If I had been a rich man I might 
have attempted to discharge my own responsibility 
in one way; if I had been a statesman I might 
have tried another. Being neither of these things, 
but a simple writer of fiction, I endeavored to do 
my duty by writing a tale wherein I hoped to bring 
the state of this place to the comprehension of 
others. There are those who say I should have 
turned away my eyes and passed by on the other 
side, on the very respectable precedent of the priest 
and the Levite in the parable. 

Now, when my tale was written and published 
it was found to cause discomfort to many persons. 
It is needless to say more of the schoolmen. Need- 
less, too, to say much of the merely genteel, who 
were shocked to read of low creatures such as Kiddo 
Cook and Pigeony Poll, and to find the page no- 
where illuminated by a marquis. But, chiefly, 
this book disturbed those who had done nothing, 
and preferred to do nothing, to discharge their 
own shares of responsibility toward the Jago and the 
people in it. They have screamed and protested at 
this book, and, craven and bewildered, any protest 
seemed to them good enough. And herein they have 
not wanted for allies among them that sit in commit- 
tee-rooms, and tinker. For your professional philan- 
thropist, following his own spirit, and seeing nothing, 
honestly resents the demonstration that his tinkering 
profits little. There is a story current in the East End 
of London, of a distracted lady who, assailed with a 
request for the loan of a saucepan, defended herself 
in these words: ‘* Tell yer mother I can’t lend ’er 
the saucepan, consekince o” ’avin’ lent it to Mrs. 
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Brown, besides which I’m a-usin’ of it meself, an’ 
moreover it’s gone to be mended, an’ what ’s more 
I ain’t got one.’’ In a like spirit of lavish objec- 
tion it has been proclaimed in a breath that I trans- 
gress because in the first place I should not have 
written of the Jago in its nakedness; next, that my 
description is not in the least like; moreover, that it 
is exaggerated; further, that though it may be true, 
it was quite unnecessary, because the Jago was 
already quite familiar, and everybody knew all about 
it; beyond this, that the Jago houses have been 
pulled down; and finally, that there never was any 
such place as the Jago. 

To objections of so handsomely variegated a char- 
acter it is not easy to reply with the tripping brevity 
wherewith they may be stated; and truly it is little 
reply that they call for, except, perhaps, in so far 
as they may be taken to impugn the sincerity of my 
work and the accuracy of my picture. A few of 
the objectors have caught up enough of their wits to 
strive at carrying the war into my own country. 
They take hold of my technical method, and accuse 
me of lack of *‘ sympathy ’’; they claim that if I 
write of the Jago I should do so ‘‘ even weeping.’’ 
Now my technical method is my own, deliberately 
designed to produce a certain result, as is the 
method of every man — painter, poet, sculptor, or 
novelist — who is not the slave and the plaything of 
his material. My tale is the tale of my characters, 
and I have learned better than to thrust myself and 
my emotions between them and the reader. The 
cant of the claim lies too plainly on the face of it. 
It is not that these good people wish me to write 
‘*even weeping’’; for how do they know whether 
I weep or not? No; their wish is, not that I shall 
weep, but that I shall weep obscenely in the public 
gaze. In other words, that I shall do their weeping 
for them, as a sort of emotional beadsman; that I 
shall make public parade of sympathy in their 
behalf, so that they may keep their own sympathy 
for themselves, and gain comfort from the belief that 
they are eased of their just responsibilitv by vicarious 
sniveling. 

But the protest that my picture of the Jago 1s 
untrue is another thing. For the most part, it has 
found very vague expression, but there are instances 
of rash excursion into definite statement. Certain 
passages have been pointed to as exaggerations — as 
impossibilities. _ Now, I must confess that, fore- 
seeing such adventurous indiscretions, I had, for 
my own diversion, laid the book with malicious 
traps. For a good few years I have lived in the 
East End of London, and have been, not an occa- 
sional visitor, but a familiar and equal friend in the 
house of the East-Ender in all his degrees; for 
though the steps between be smaller, there are more 
social degrees in the East End than ever in the West. 
In this experience I have seen and I have heard 
things that the blindly self-confident in their com- 
mittee-rooms would cal] demoniac fable ; neverthe- 


less, I have seen them and heard them. But it was 
none of my design to write of extreme instances; 
typical facts were all I wanted, and these, I knew, 
would be met — or shirked — with incredulity. So 
that whenever I saw reason to anticipate a charge of 
exaggeration —as, for instance, in the matter of 
faction-fighting —I made my typical incident the 
cold transcript of a simple fact, an ordinary, normal 
fact, a fact notorious in the neighborhood, and capa- 
ble of any reasonable proof. If I touched it at all, 
it was to subdue it. ‘The traps worked very well. 
Not one single definite charge of exaggeration has 
been flung that has not been aimed at one of the 
simple facts I had provided as a target: not one. 
Sometimes the effect has had a humor of its own ; 
as when a critic in a great literary journal, beginning 
by selecting two of my normal facts as instances of 
‘« palpable exaggeration,’’ went on to assure me 
that there was no need to describe such life as the 
life in the Jago, because it was already perfectly 
familiar to everybody. 

Mr. H. D. Traill, however, has adventured 
farther than any other critic in this direction. ‘The 
Jago, as I have described it, he ‘* makes bold to 
say’? never existed. Truly he makes very bold; 
even so did Dickens’s ‘¢ amazing alderman’? make 
bold to say that Jacob’s Island never existed. In 
a like degree would he make bold were he to deny 
the existence of Franz Josef Land. For the only 
perceptible warrant for his denial is that he has 
never seen the Jago. ‘True, he makes shadowy 
reference to ‘‘ the testimony of experts,’? and once 
he essays to beg a question with ‘* no wonder that 
those who know the East End of London have pro- 
tested against this picture.’” Have they? If it be 
so, I marvel that I hear the news first from Mr. H. 
D. Traill. Let us see. There is one man who 
has lived in the place I have called the Old Jago for 
ten years. He is the vicar of the parish, and he is 
more. He is the personal friend of every human 
creature in it, and of hundreds who have drifted 
into it and away again. It has been said that I 
have described his work in my book: but that is a 
thing beyond my powers of description. One who 
has watched it closely, day and night in, day and 
night out, can understand the scope and character 
of that work: no other person can, and no descrip- 
tion will enable him. Father Jay knows his parish- 
ioners better than they know each other, and if 
there is any higher authority on the ways and the 
history of this parish than Father Jay, I should 
vastly like to hear his name. Father Jay has, four 
or five times at least in public print, testified in the 
most definite and absolute terms to the entire accu- 
racy of my picture of the neighborhood and its 
people. He has borne witness, indeed, that I 
might have gone further, as indeed I might. Will 
Mr. Traill point to the ‘‘expert’’ who can with 
authority contradict Mr. Jay? or is the fact merely 
that Mr. Traill prefers his own ignorance before 
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Mr. Jay’s knowledge? Mr. Jay has his enemies, 
I am aware, among the sentimental cocksure, and 
he is the object of deplorable jealousy among some 
who have failed where he has succeeded ; but I do 
not think there is one among these who will claim 
to know his parish better than he knows it himself. 

I could go on to pile testimony on testimony, but, 
to begin with, till Mr. Traill produces his experts, 
this should be sufficient. There is much more 
available, and from persons whose evidence is as 
yet unprinted. I cite independent authority because 
Mr. Traill (vaguely and timorously, it is true) ap- 
peals to it, but 1 do so with no prejudice to the 
validity of my own authority for what I have written. 
I am anxious for Mr. Traill to name a man with 
the habit and faculty of observation, who has lived, 
eaten, and slept for years in the houses of the East 
End, who has given a year or two to the intimate 
study of Mr. Jay’s parish in particular, and who 
will give detailed denial to the accuracy of what I 
have written. A lady who collects a dinner-fund 
from her drawing-room in the West End, and is 
aggrieved at the omission of the fact from my book, 
will scarcely do, though even this might be better 
than no expert at all. I feel sure that Mr. Traill 
(for whom I honestly have in many ways a very 
great respect) is sufficient of a sportsman to lead out 
his experts and let us see their paces. I can assure 
him that others besides myself await the show with 
much interest. 

But let me glance briefly at Mr. Traill’s 
definite points. He cites my description of the 
*«cosh’’ and its use —to stun or disable a drunken 
man decoyed into the Jago for purposes of robbery. 
He complains that he is invited to believe that 
‘*coshing’’ was a regular industry of the Jago, 
practiced throughout the whole district, at all times, 
and by every one who had the means of practicing 
it with success. My actual words were that ‘‘ cosh- 
carrying was near to being the major industry of the 
Jago,’’ and certainly he is invited to believe this. 
I know it, Mr. Jay knows it, his lay-helper, his 
curate, and his mission-woman know it. Mr. 
Traill knows nothing of the Jago at all; therefore he 
refuses to believe it. That is all. 

Mr. Traill refers, as others have done, to the 
faction-fighting. He objects to the frequent fights, 
not knowing that fighting of some kind was always 
going on in the Jago, as it must in a place where 
club law is the sole law. He will not believe in 
Sally Green, her trick of gnawing the nape, and the 
incident of the broken-bottle assault: thus stumbling 
over one of the mere facts that had tripped others 
before him. Sally Green is alive at this moment, 
and as I write it is scarce twenty-four hours 
since I had sight of a cheek, eye, and temple 
swollen to the size of a turnip by the application of 
her boot. Her actual name is not Sally Green — 
as a matter of fact, she chances to bear the surname 
of one of the most inoffensive literary men alive — 


but her manner of fighting other women was such 
as I have described. She is growing older now, 
and is losing some of her quickness; consequently 
she fights rather less, and rarely attempts the difficult 
tactic that won her supremacy in earlier years. But 
her temper has not improved, and she is surprisingly 
ready with a heavy boot. If Mr. Traill is willing 
to risk the boot, it will give me much pleasure to 
present him to Sally Green in person. As for the 
broken bottle, my critic has evidently still to learn 
that a customary weapon in very bad quarters is 
broken glass. At a beer-house in such a locality 
(such a house as Mother Gapp’s in my book) beer 
is only served in pewter pots. This is partly 
because customers prefer it so, but there is another 
reason. A customer specifically demanding beer in 
a glass is met with flat denial, though beer can be 
sold more profitably by the glass than by measure; 
and the reason is, that brawlers, women especially, 
are apt to break a glass at the rim, and, taking the 
bottom in the palm of the hand, stab at faces with 
the jagged points. The custom is not a pretty one, 
but, unfortunately, Mr. Traill cannot abolish it by 
protesting that it does not exist. 

But, indeed, Mr. Traill’s total unacquaintance 
with the ways of the modern criminal class stares 
from his every line. 

Mr. Traill is so good as to speak kindly, in 
many ways, of my treatment of the subjects I have 
dealt with, but in his impressions of facts he is alto- 
gether mistaken. Still, his mistakes are such as may 
be natural to one unacquainted with very low life at 
first hand, and possessed with the ideas of it which 
largely prevail among educated persons. I trust that 
at least he will not encourage in others the foolish 
fancy that because the houses of the Old Jago have 
been pulled down, the whole difficulty has been got 
rid of. That is far from being the case. The Jago, 
as mere bricks and mortar, is gone, but the Jagos of 
flesh and blood still live, and are crowding into ad- 
jacent neighborhoods that were already over-popu- 
lated. 

In conclusion: the plan and the intention of 4 
Child of the Fago made it requisite that, in telling 
my tale, I should largely adhere to fact, and I did 
so. If I write other tales of different plan and in- 
tention, I shall adhere to fact or neglect it, as may 
seem proper, regardless of anybody’s classification 
of me as a realist, or as anything else. For though 
I have made a suggestion as to what a realist may 
actually be, whether I am one or not is no concern 
of mine; but the concern (if it be anybody’s) of 
the tabulators and the water-sifters. 

Artuur Morrison. 
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WHAT MAISIE KNEW 


By Henry James 


X 


E was smoking a cigarette, and he stood 
before the fire and looked at the meagre 
appointments of the room in a way that 
made her rather ashamed of them. 

Then, before, on the subject of Mrs. Beale, he let 
her ‘* draw ’’ him — that was another of his words; 
it was astonishing how many she gathered in — he 
#emarked that really mamma kept them rather low 
‘on the question of decorations. Mrs. Wix had put 
up a Japanese fan and two rather grim Texts — she 
had wished they were gayer, but they were all she 
happened to have. Without Sir Claude’s photo- 
graph, however, the place would have been, as he 
said, as dull as a cold dinner. He had said, as 
well, that there were all sorts of things they ought 
to have; yet governess and pupil, it had to be 
admitted, were still divided between discussing the 
places where any sort of thing would look best if 
any sort of thing should ever come, and acknowl- 
edging that mutability in the little girl’s career 
which was naturally unfavourable to accumulation. 
She stayed long enough only to miss things — not 
half long enough to deserve them. The way Sir 
Claude looked about the school-room had made her 
feel with humility as if it were not very different 
from the shabby attic in which she had visited 
Susan Ash. ‘Then he had said, in abrupt reference 
to Mrs. Beale, ‘* Do you think she really cares for 
ou?”’ 

P «« Oh, awfully!’’ Maisie had replied. 

«« But I mean does she love you for yourself, as 
they call it, don’t you know? Is she as fond of 
you, now, as Mrs, Wix ?’’ 

The child turned it over. 
bit Mrs. Beale has! ’’ 

Sir Claude seemed much amused at this. 
you ’re not every bit she has! ”’ 

He laughed for some moments; but that was an 
old story to Maisie, and she was not too much dis- 
concerted to go on. ‘* But she’ll never give me 
4 ”? 


«<Oh, I’m not every 


“c No, 


«« Well, I won’t either, old boy; so that’s not 
so wonderful, and she’s not the only one! But if 
she’s so fond of you, why doesn’t she write to 
you ?”’ 

«©Oh, on account of mamma.’’ This was 
rudimentary, and she was almost surprised at the 
simplicity of Sir Claude’s question. 

«I see —that’s quite right,’? he answered. 
*«She might get at you—there are all sorts of 
ways; but, of course, there’s Mrs. Wix.”’ 

««There’s Mrs. Wix,’’ Maisie lucidly con- 
curred, ‘* Mrs. Wix can’t endure her.’’ 

Sir Claude seemed interested. ‘* Oh, she can’t 
endure her. Then what does she say about her ?’’ 


«« Nothing at all, because she knows I should n’t 
like it. Isn’t it sweet of her?’’ the child asked. 

«« Certainly, rather nice. Mrs. Beale would n’t 
hold her tongue for any such thing as that, would 
she ?”’ 

Maisie remembered how little she had done so ; 
but she desired to protect Mrs. Beale too. The 
only protection she could think of, however, was 
the plea, ‘* Oh, at papa’s, you know, they don’t 
mind.’” 

At this Sir Claude only smiled. ‘No; I dare 
say not. But here we mind, don’t we ?— we take 
care what we say. I don’t suppose it’s the sort of 
thing I ought to say,’’ he went on; ‘‘ but I think we 
must, on the whole, be rather nicer here than at your 
father’s. However, I don’t press that; for it’s a 
sort of question on which it’s awfully awkward for 
you to speak. Don’t worry, at any rate; I assure 
you I’ll back you up.’? ‘Then, after a moment, 
while he smoked, he reverted to Mrs. Beale and the 
child’s first inquiry. <‘*I’m afraid we can’t do 
much for her just now. I haven’t seen her since 
that day —upon my word I haven’t seen her.”’ 
The next instant, with a laugh the least bit foolish, 
the young man slightly coloured; he felt this profes- 
sion of innocence to be excessive as addressed to 
Maisie. It was inevitable to say to her, however, 
that of course her mother loathed the lady of the 
other house. He couldn’t go there again with his 
wife’s consent, and he wasn’t the man — he begged 
her to believe, falling once more, in spite of himself, 
into the seruph of showing the child he didn’t trip 
— to go there without it. He was liable, in talking 
with her, to take the tone of her being also a man of 
the world. He had gone to Mrs. Beale’s to get pos- 
session of Fer; but that was entirely different. Now 
that she was in her mother’s house, what pretext 
had he to give her mother for paying calls 
on her father’s wife? And of course Mrs. 
Beale could n’t come to Ida’s —Ida would tear 
her limb from limb. Maisie, with this talk of 
pretexts, remembered how much Mrs. Beale had 
made of her being a good one, and how, for such 
a function, it was her fate to be either much de- 
pended on or much missed. Sir Claude, moreover, 
recognized on this occasion that perhaps things would 
take a turn later on; and he wound up by saying: 
««I’m sure she does sincerely care for you — how 
can she possibly help it? She’s very young and 
very pretty and very clever; I think she’s charm- 
ing. But we must walk very straight. If you’ll 
help me, you know, I’’ll help you,’’ he concluded, 
in the pleasant, fraternizing, equalizing, not a bit 
patronizing way, which made the child ready to go 
through anything for him, and the beauty of which, 
as she dimly felt, was that it was not a deceitful de- 
scent to her years, but areal indifference to them. 

It gave her moments of secret rapture — moments 
of believing she might help him indeed, The only 
mystification in this was the imposing time of life 
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that her elders spoke of as youth. For Sir Claude, 
then, Mrs. Beale was ‘‘ young,’’ just as for Mrs. 
Wix Sir Claude was; that was one of the merits for 
which Mrs. Wix most commended him. What, 
therefore, was Maisie herself? and in another rela- 
tion to the matter, what, therefore, was mamma? 
It took her some time to puzzle out, with the aid of 
an experiment or two, that it wouldn’t do to talk 
about mamma’s youth. She even went so far one 
day, in the presence of that lady’s thick colour and 
marked lines, as to wonder if it would occur to any 
one but herself to do so. Yet if she was n’t young, 
then she was old, and this threw an odd light on 
her having a husband of a different generation. Mr. 
Farange was still older —that Maisie perfectly 
knew; and it brought her in due course to the per- 
ception of how much more, since Mrs. Beale was 
younger than Sir Claude, papa must be older than 
Mrs. Beale. Such discoveries were disconcerting, 
and even a trifle confounding; these persons, it ap- 
peared, were not of the age they ought to be. This 
was somehow particularly the case with mamma, and 
the fact made her reflect with some relief on her not 
having gone with Mrs. Wix into the question of Sir 
Claude’s attachment to his wife. She was conscious 
that in confining their attention to the state of her 
ladyship’s own affections they had been controlled 
—Mrs. Wix perhaps in especial — by delicacy and 
even by embarrassment. The end of her colloquy 
with her step-father in the school-room was her saying: 

«* Then if we’re not to see Mrs. Beale at all, it 
isn’t what she seemed to think when you came for 
me.”’ 

He looked rather blank. 
to think?”’ 

‘« Why, that I’ve brought you together.’” 

«« She thought that?’’ Sir Claude inquired. 

Maisie was surprised at his already forgetting it. 
«« Just as I brought papa and her. Don’t you re- 
member she said so?”’ 

It came back to Sir Claude in a peal of laughter. 
«Oh, yes—she said so!”’ 

«« And you said so,’’ Maisie lucidly pursued. 

He recovered with increasing mirth the whole 
occasion. ‘*And you said so!’’ he retorted, as 
if they were playing a game. 

«« Then were we all mistaken?’’ the child asked. 

He considered a little. ‘« No; on the whole, not. 
I dare say it’s just what you Javedone. We are 
together—in an extraordinary sort of way. She’s 
thinking of us, of you and me, though we don’t 
meet. AndI’ve no doubt you ’ll find it will be all 
right when you go back to her.’’ 

«« Am I going back to her ?’’ Maisie brought out 
with a little gasp, which was like a sudden clutch of 
the happy present. 

It appeared to make Sir Claude grave a moment; 
it might have made him feel the weight of the pledge 
his action had given. ‘* Oh, some day, I suppose ! 
We ’ve lots of time.’’ 


«s What did she seem 


‘« I’ve such a tremendous lot to make up,’’ Maisie 
said with a sense of great boldness. 

*« Certainly; and you must make up every hour of 
it. Oh, Ill see that you do! ”’ 

This was encouraging, and to show cheerfully 
that she was reassured she replied, ‘* That’s what 
Mrs. Wix sees too.”’ 

*« Oh, yes,’” said Sir Claude; «* Mrs. Wix and I 
are shoulder to shoulder.’’ 

Maisie took in a little this strong image; after 
which she exclaimed, ‘* Then I’ve done it also 
to you and her—lI ’ve brought yow together.’’ 

«<Blest if you haven’t!’’ Sir Claude laughed; 
‘and more, upon my word, than any of the lot. 
Oh, you’ ve done for us/ Now, if you could—as I 
suggested, you know, that day—only manage me 
and your mother! ”’ 

The child wondered. 
gether? ’’ 

*< You see we’re not together—not a bit! But 
I ought n’t to tell you such things, all the more that 
you won’t really do it—not you! No, old chap,”’ 
the young man continued; ‘¢ there you ’!] break down. 
But it won’t matter—we ’ll rub along. The great 
thing is that you and I are all right.”’ 

‘*We’ re all right !’’ Maisie echoed devoutly. But 
the next moment, in the light of what he had just 
said, she asked: ‘* How shall I ever leave you?’’ 
It was just as if she must somehow take care of him. 

His smile did justice to her anxiety. ‘Oh, 
well, you need n’t. It won’t come to that.’’ 

«*Do you mean that when I go you’ ll go with 
me ?”’ 

Sir Claude hesitated. «* Not exactly ‘with’ you, 
perhaps; but I shall never be far off. ”’ 

«« But how do you know where mamma may 
take you ?”’ 

He laughed again. ‘*I don’t, I confess !’’ Then 
he had an idea, but it seemed a little too jocose. 
«* That will be for you to see, that she sha’ n’t take 
me too far.’’ 

««How can I helpit?’’ Maisie inquired in sur- 
prise. ‘* Mamma doesn’t care for me,’’ she said 
very simply. ‘* Not rea/ly.’’ Child as she was, 
her little long history was in the words, and it was 
as impossible to contradict her as if she had been 
venerable. 

Sir Claude’s silence was an admission of this, and 
still more the tone in which he presently replied : 
‘© That won’t prevent her from—some time or 
other—leaving me with you.’’ 

«« Then we ’ll live together?’ 
manded. 

«<I’m afraid,’’ said Sir Claude, smiling, << that 
that will be Mrs. Beale’s real chance.’’ 

Her eagerness just slightly dropped at this; she 
remembered Mrs. Wix’s pronouncement that it was 
all an extraordinary muddle. ‘‘'To take me again? 
Well, can’t you come to see me there ?”’ 

«« Oh, I dare say.”’ 


«« Bring you and Jer to- 


she eagerly de- 
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Though there were parts of childhood Maisie had 
lost, she had all childhood’s preference for the par- 
ticular promise. ‘* Then you wi// come—you ’ll 
come often, won’t you ?”’ she insisted; while at the 
moment she spoke the door opened for the return of 
Mrs. Wix. 

Sir Claude, hereupon, instead of replying, gave 
her a look which left her silent and embarrassed. 

When he again found privacy consistent, however 
—and it happened to be long in coming—he took 
up their conversation very much where it had 
dropped. ‘* You see, my dear, if I shall be able 
to go to youat your father’s, it is n’t at all the same 
thing for Mrs, Beale to come to you here.’”’ Maisie 
gave a thoughtful assent to this proposition, though 
conscious that she could scarcely herself say just 
where the difference would lie. She felt how much 
her stepfather saved her, as he said with his habited 
amusement, the trouble of that. ‘I shall probably 
be able to go to Mrs. Beale’s without your mother’s 
knowing it.”’ 

Maisie stared with a certain thrill at the dramatic 
element in this. ‘*And she could n’t come here 
without mamma’s —?’’ She was unable to artic- 
ulate the word for what mamma would do. 

«« My dear child, Mrs. Wix would tell of it.’’ 

«« But I thought,’’ Maisie objected, ‘* that Mrs. 
Wix and you —”’ 

«« Are such brothers in arms?’’ 
caught her up. ‘* Oh yes, about everything but 
Mrs. Beale. And if you should suggest,’’? he went 
on, **that we might somehow hide her presence 
here from Mrs. Wix —”’ 

«©Oh, I don’t suggest shat !”’ 
cut him short. 

Sir Claude looked as if he could indeed quite see 
why. ‘*No; it would really be impossible.’’ 
There came to her, from this glance at what they 
might hide, the first small glimpse of something in 
him that she should n’t have expected. There had 
been times when she had had to make the best of 
the impression that she herself was deceitful; yet she 
had never concealed anything bigger than a thought. 
Of course she now concealed this thought of how 
strange it would be to see Aim hide; and while she 
was so actively engaged he continued: ‘¢ Besides, 
you know, I’m not afraid of your father.’” 

*« And are you of my mother ?’’ 

*« Rather, old man! ’’ Sir Claude replied. 


XI 


It must not be supposed that her Jadyship’s inter- 
missions were not qualified by demonstrations of 
another order—triumphal entries and breathless 
pauses, during which she seemed to take of every- 
thing in the room, from the state of the ceiling 
to that of her daughter’s boot-toes, a survey that was 
rich in intentions, Sometimes she sat down and 
sometimes she surged about, but her attitude wore 
equally, in either case, the grand air of the practical. 


Sir Claude 


Maisie in turn 


She found so much to deplore that she left a great 
deal to expect, and bristled so with calculations that 
she seemed to scatter remedies and pledges. Her 
visits were as good as an outfit——her manner, 
as Mrs. Wix once said, as good as a pair of cur- 
tains; but she was a person addicted to extremes — 
sometimes barely speaking to her child, and some- 
times pressing this tender shoot to a bosom cut, as 
Mrs. Wix had also observed, remarkably low. She 
was always in a fearful hurry, and the lower the 
bosom was cut, the more it was to be gathered she 
was wanted elsewhere. She usually broke in alone, 
but sometimes Sir Claude was with her, and during 
all the early period there was nothing on which these 
appearances had had so delightful a bearing as on 
the way her ladyship was, as Mrs. Wix expressed 
it, under the spell. <‘* But isn’t she under it?”’ 
Maisie used in thoughtful but familiar reference 
to exclaim after Sir Claude had swept mamma away 
in peals of natural laughter. Not even in the old 
days of the convulsed ladies had she heard mamma 
laugh so freely as in these moments of conjugal sur- 
render, to the gaiety of which evena little girl could 
see she had at last a right—a little girl whose 
thoughtfulness was now all happy, selfish meditation 
on good omens and future fun. 

Unaccompanied, in subsequent hours, and with an 
effect of changing to meet a change, Ida took a tone 
superficially disconcerting and abrupt —the tone of 
having, at an immense cost, made over everything 
to Sir Claude, and wishing others to know that if 
everything wasn’t right it was because Sir Claude 
was so dreadfully vague. ‘* He has made, from the 
first, such a row about you,’’ she said on one occa- 
sion to Maisie, ‘that I’ve told him to do for you 
himself and try how he likes it—-see? I’ve washed 
my hands of you, I’ve made you over to him, and 
if you ’re discontented it’s on him, please, you ’ll 
come down. So don’t haul poor me up — I assure 
you I’ve worries enough.’’ One of these, visibly, 
was that the spell rejoiced in by the school-room fire 
was already in danger of breaking; another was that 
she was finally forced to make no secret of her 
husband’s unfitness for real responsibilities. The 
day came, indeed, when her breathless auditors 
learned from her in bewilderment that what ailed 
him was that he was, alas! not simply serious. 
Maisie wept on Mrs. Wix’s bosor’ after hearing 
that Sir Claude was a butterfly; considering, more- 
over, that her governess patched it up but ill in 
coming out, at various moments, the next few days, 
with the opinion that it was proper to his station to 
be light and gay. That had been proper to every 
one’s station that she had yet encountered, save poor 
Mrs. Wix’s own; and the particular merit of Sir 
Claude had seemed precisely that he was different 
from every one. She talked with him, however, as 
time went on, very freely about her mother; being 
with him, in this relation, wholly without the fear 
that had kept her silent before her father —the fear 
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ef bearing tales and making bad things worse. He 
appeared to accept the idea that he had taken her 
over and made her, as he said, his particular lark; 
he quite agreed, also, that he was an awful humbug 
and an idle beast and a sorry dunce. And he never 
said a word to her against her mother —he only 
remained dumb and discouraged in the face of her 
ladyship’s own overtopping earnestness. There 
were occasions when he even spoke as if he had 
wrenched his little charge from the arms of a parent 
who had fought for her tooth and nail. 

This was the very moral of a scene that flashed 
into vividness one day when the four happened to 
meet without company, in the drawing-room, and 
Maisie found herself clutched to her mother’s breast 
and passionately sobbed and shrieked over, made the 
subject of a demonstration that evidently formed the 
sequel to a sharp passage enacted just before. The 
connection required that, while she almost cradled 
the child in her arms, Ida should speak of her as 
hideously, as fatally estranged, and should rail at 
Sir Claude as the cruel author of the outrage. ‘* He 
has taken you from me,’’ she cried; ‘he has set 
you against me, and you’ve been won away, and 
your horrid little mind has been poisoned! You ’ve 
gone over to him, you ’ve given yourself up, to side 
against me and hate me. You never open your 
mouth to me—you know you don’t; and you 
chatter to him like a dozen magpies. Don’t lie 
about it—I hear you all over the place. You hang 
about him in a way that’s barely decent, and he 
can do what he likes with you. Well, then, let 
him, to his heart’s content; he has been in such a 
hurry to take you that we’ll see if it suits him to 
keep you! I’m very good to break my heart about 
it when you’ve no more feeling for me than a 
clammy little fish!’’ She suddenly thrust the child 
away, and as a disgusted admission of failure sent 
her flying across the room into the arms of Mrs. 
Wix, whom at this moment, and even in the whirl 
of her transit, Maisie saw, very red, exchange a 
quick, queer look with Sir Claude. 

The impression of the look remained with her, 
confronting her with such a critical little view of 
her mother’s explosion that she felt the less ashamed 
of herself for incurring the reproach with which she 
had been cast off. Her father had once called her 
a heartless little beast, and now, though decidedly 
scared, she was as stiff and cold as if the description 
had been just. She was not even frightened enough 
to cry, which would have been a tribute to her 
mother’s wrongs; she was only, more than anything 
else, curious about the opinion mutely expressed by 
their companions. Taking the earliest opportunity 
to question Mrs. Wix on this subject, she elicited 
the remarkable reply, ‘Well, my dear, it’s her lady- 
ship’s game; and we must just hold on like grim 
death.”? Maisie, at her leisure, could interpret 
these ominous words. Her reflections indeed at this 
moment thickened apace, and one of them made 


her sure that her governess had conversations, pri- 
vate, earnest, and not infrequent, with her frivolous 
stepfather, She perceived it in the light of a second 
episode that something beyond her knowledge had 
taken place in the house. ‘The things beyond her 
knowledge—numerous enough, in truth—had not 
hitherto, she believed, been the things that were 
nearest to her; she had even had in the past a small, 
snug conviction that in the domestic labyrinth she 
always kept the clue. This time, too, however, she 
at last found out; with the discreet aid, it had to be 
confessed, of Mrs. Wix. Sir Cl!aude’s own assist- 
ance was abruptly taken from her; tor his comment 
on her ladyship’s game was to start on the spot, 
quite alone, for Paris; evidently because he wished 
to show a spirit when accused of positive wicked- 
ness. He might be fond of his stepdaughter, Mai- 
sie felt, without wishing her to be, after all, thrust 
on him in such a way; his absence, therefore, it 
was clear, was a protest against the thrusting! It 
was while this absence lasted that our young lady 
finally discovered what had happened in the house 
to be that her mother was no longer in love. 

The limit of a passion for Sir Claude had certainly 
been reached, she judged, some time before the day 
on which her ladyship burst suddenly into the school- 
room to introduce Mr. Perriam, who, as she an- 
nounced from the doorway to Maisie, would n’t 
believe his ears that one had a great hoyden of a 
daughter. Mr. Perriam was short and massive — 
Mrs. Wix remarked afterwards that he was dis- 
tinctly fat; and it would have been difficult to say 
of him whether his head were more bald or his 
black moustache more bushy. He seemed also to 
have moustaches over his ears, which, however, by 
no means prevented these polished little globes from 
rolling round the room as if they had been billiard- 
balls, impelled by Ida’s celebrated stroke. Mr. 
Perriam wore on the hand that pulled his mous- 
tache a diamond of dazzling lustre, in consequence 
of which, and of his general weight and mystery, our 
young lady observed on his departure that if he had 
only had a turban he would have been quite her 
idea of a heathen Turk. 

‘«He’s quite my idea,’’ 
*< of a heathen Jew.”’ 

««Well, I mean,’’ said Maisie, ‘‘of a person 
who comes from the East.’’ 

«« That’s where he must come from,’’ her gov- 
erness opined — ‘* he comes from the city.’’ Ina 
moment she added, as if she knew all about him, 
«« He’s one of those people who have lately broken 
out. He’ll be immensely rich.” 

««On the death of his papa?’’ the child interest- 
edly inquired. 

«¢ Dear no — nothing hereditary. 
has made a lot of money.’’ 

«« How much, do you think?’’ Maisie demanded. 

Mrs. Wix reflected and sketched it. ‘*Oh, 
many millions.’’ 


Mrs. Wix replied, 


I mean he 
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«« A hundred ?’’ said her questioner. 

Mrs. Wix wasn’t sure of the number, but there 
were enough of them to have seemed to warm up for 
the time the penury of the school-room —to linger 
there as an afterglow of the hot, heavy light Mr. 
Perriam sensibly shed. This was also, no doubt, 
on his part, an effect of that enjoyment of life with 
which, among her elders, Maisie had been in con- 
tact from her earliest years — the sign of happy ma- 
turity, the old, familiar note of overflowing cheer. 
‘*How d’ye do, ma’am? how d’ye do, little 
Miss??? —he laughed and nodded at the gaping 
figures. ‘*She has brought me up for a peep — 
it’s true I would n’t take you on trust. She’s 
always talking about you, but she would never pro- 
duce you; so to-day I challenged her on the spot. 
Well, you ain’t a myth, my dear —lI back you 
down on that,’’ the visitor went on to Maisie; 
‘*nor you, either, Miss, though you might be, to be 
sure! ”? 

««T bored him with you, darling — 1 bore every 
one,’’ Ida said; ‘‘and to prove that you are a 
sweet thing, as well as a fearfully old one, I told 
him he could judge for himself. So now he sees 
that you’re a dreadful, bouncing Business and that 
your poor old mummy’s at least sixty !’? — and her 
ladyship smiled at Mr. Perriam with the charm that 
her daughter had heard imputed to her at papa’s by 
the merry gentleman who had so often wished to 
get from him what they called a ‘‘rise.’’ Her 
manner at that instant gave the child a glimpse more 
vivid than any yet enjoyed of the attraction that 
papa, in remarkable language, always denied she 
could put forth. 

Mr. Perriam, however, clearly recognized it in 
the grace with which he met her. ‘*I never said 
you ain’t wonderful—did I ever say it, hey ?’’— 
and he appealed with pleasant confidence to the 
testimony of the school-room, about which itself, 
also, he evidently felt that he ought to have some- 
thing to say. ‘So this is their little place, hey? 
Charming, charming, charming! ’’ he repeated as he 
vaguely looked round. ‘The interrupted students 
clung together as if they had been personally ex- 
posed; but Ida relieved their embarrassment by a 
hunch of her high shoulders. This time the smile 
she addressed to Mr. Perriam had a beauty of sud- 
den sadness. ‘* What on earth is a poor woman to 
do?’’ 

The visitor’s grimace grew more marked as he 
continued to look, and the conscious little school- 
room felt still more like a cage at a menagerie. 
«« Charming, charming, charming!’’ Mr. Perriam 
repeated; but the parenthesis closed with a prompt 
click. ‘* There you are!’’ said her ladyship. «* By- 
bye!’’ she sharply added. The next minute they 
were on the stairs, and Mrs. Wix and her compan- 
ion, at the open door, and looking mutely at each 
other, were reached by the sound of the ample cur- 
rent that carried them back to their life. 


It was singular, perhaps, after this, that Maisie 
never put a question about Mr. Perriam, and it was 
still more singular that by the end of a week she 
knew all she did n’t ask. What she most particu- 
larly knew—and the information came to her, un- 
sought, straight from Mrs. Wix—was that Sir 
Claude would n’t at all care for the visits of a mil- 
lionaire who was in and out of the upper rooms. 
How little he would care was proved by the fact 
that under the sense of them Mrs. Wix’s discretion 
broke down altogether; she was capable of a trans- 
fer of allegiance,—capable, at the altar of propriety, 
of a desperate sacrifice of her ladyship. As against 
Mrs. Beale, she more than once intimated, she had 
been willing to do the best for her, but as against 
Sir Claude she could do nothing for her at all. It 
was extraordinary the number of things that, still 
without a question, Maisie knew by the time her 
stepfather came back from Paris—came, bringing 
her a splendid apparatus for painting in water-col- 
ours, and bringing Mrs. Wix, by a lapse of mem- 
ory that would have been droll if it had not been a 
trifle disconcerting, a second and even more elegant 
umbrella. He had forgotten all about the first, with 
which, buried in as many wrappers as a mummy of 
the Pharaohs, she would n’t for the world have done 
anything so profane as use it. Maisie knew, above 
all, that though she was now, by what she called an 
informal understanding, on Sir Claude’s ‘*side,’’ she 
had not yet uttered a word to him about Mr. Per- 
riam. That gentleman became, therefore, a kind of 
flourishing public secret, out of the depths of which 
governess and pupil looked at each other porten- 
tously from the time their friend was restored to 
them. He was restored in great abundance, and it 
was marked, that though he appeared to have felt 
the need to take a stand against the risk of being too 
roughly saddled with the offspring of others, he at 
this period exposed himself more than ever before to 
the presumption of having created expectations. 

If it had become now, for that matter, a question 
of sides, there was at least a certain amount of evi- 
dence as to where they all were. Maisie, of course, 
in such a delicate position, was on nobody’s; but Sir 
Claude had all the air of being on hers. If, therefore, 
Mrs. Wix was on Sir Claude’s, her Jadyship on Mr. 
Perriam’s, and Mr. Perriam presumably on her 
ladyship’s, this left only Mrs. Beale and Mr. 
Farange to account for. Mrs. Beale clearly was, 
like Sir Claude, on Maisie’s, and papa, it was to be 
supposed, on Mrs. Beale’s. Here indeed was a 
slight ambiguity, as papa’s being on Mrs. Beale’s 
didn’t, somehow, seem to place him quite on his 
daughter’s. It sounded, as this young lady thought 
it over, very much like puss-in-the-corner, and she 
could only wonder if the distribution of parties 
would lead to a rushing to and fro and a changing of 
places. She was in the presence, she felt, of rest- 
less changes. Wasn’t it restless enough that her 
mother and her stepfather should already be on dif- 
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ferent sides? That was the great thing that had 
domestically happened. Mrs. Wix, besides, had 
turned another face; she had never been exactly 
gay, but her gravity was now an attitude as vivid as 
a photograph. She seemed to sit there in her new 
dress and brood over her lost delicacy, which had 
became almost as doleful a memory as that of poor 
Clara Matilda. <‘*It és hard for him,’’ she often 
said to her companion; and it was surprising how com- 
petent on this point Maisie was conscious of being 
to agree with her. Hard as it was, however, Sir 
Claude had never shown to greater advantage than 
in the gallant, generous, sociable way he carried it 
off,—a way that drew from Mrs. Wix a hundred ex- 
pressions of relief at his not having suffered it to em- 
bitter him. It threw him more and more, at last, 
into the school-room, where he had plainly begun to 
recognize that if he was to have the credit of per- 
verting the innocent child, he might also at least have 
the amusement. He never came into the place 
without telling its occupants that they were the 
nicest people in the house—a remark which always 
led them to say to each other, ** Mr. Perriam!”’ as 
loud as ever compressed lips and enlarged eyes could 
make them articulate. He caused Maisie to remem- 
ber what she had said to Mrs. Beale about his having 
the nature of a nursemaid, and—rather more than she 
intended before Mrs. Wix—to bring the whole thing 
out by once remarking to him that none of her nurse- 
maids had smoked quite so much in the nursery. This 
had no more effect than it was meant to on his cigar- 
ettes; he was always smoking, but always declaring 
that it was death to him not to lead a domestic life. 
He led one, after all, in the school-room, and 
there were hours of late evening, when she had 
gone to bed, that Maisie knew he sat there talking 
with Mrs. Wix of how to meet his difficulties. His 
consideration for this unfortunate woman, even in the 
midst of them, continued to show him as the perfect 
gentleman, and lifted the object of his courtesy into 
an upper air of beatitude in which her very pride 
had the hush of anxiety. ‘* He leans on me — he 
leans on me!’’ she only announced from time to 
time; and she was more surprised than amused 
when, later on, she accidentally found she had 
given her pupil the impression of a support literally 
supplied by her person. This glimpse of a miscon- 
ception led her to be explicit—to put before the 
child, with an air of mourning, indeed, for such a 
stoop to the common, that what they talked about 
in the small hours, as they said, was the question of 
his taking right hold of life. The life she wanted him 
to takeright hold of was the public; ‘*she,’’ I hasten 
to add, was, in this connection, not the mistress of his 
fate, but only Mrs. Wix herself. She had phrases 
about him that were full of tenderness, yet full of 
morality. He’s a wonderful nature, but he can’t 
live like the lilies. He’s all right, you know, but 
he must have a high interest.”” She had more than 
once remarked that his affairs were sadly involved, 


but that they must get him — Maisie and she together, 
apparently —into Parliament. The child took it 
from her with a flutter of importance that Parliament 
was his natural sphere, and she was the less prepared 
to recognize a hindrance as she had never heard of 
any affairs whatever that were not involved. She 
had, in the old days, once been told by Mrs. Beale 
that her very own were, and, with the refreshment 
of knowing that she ad affairs, the information 
had n’t in the least overwhelmed her. It was true, 
and perhaps a little alarming, that she had never 
heard of any such matters since then. Full of 
charm, at any rate, was the prospect of some day 
getting Sir Claude in; especially after Mrs. Wix, as 
the fruit of more midnight colloquies, once went so 
far as to observe that she really believed it was all 
that was wanted to save him. Mrs. Wix, with 
these words, struck her pupil as cropping up, after 
the manner of mamma when mamma talked, quite 
in a new place; and the child stared as at the jump 
of a kangaroo. 

*« Save him from what ?”’ 

Mrs. Wix hesitated; then she covered a still 
greater distance. ‘*Why, my dear, just from awful 


misery.’” (To be continued.) 

REVIEWS 

THE EXCURSION OF A 
MINOR POET. 


SoctatisM AND CaTHouicisM.—From the Italian of 
Count Edward Soderini, by Richard Fennery Shee 
of the Inner Temple; with a Preface by Cardinal 
Vaughan. Longmans, Green & Co. 

HE venerable Archbishop of Westminster 
is moved to declare, in his preface, that 
the encyclical Rerum Novarum ‘‘ traced 
the broad outlines upon which the study 

of the Social question ought to proceed.’? This is 

a pious but not an accurate estimate of the letter to 

the bishops. The encyclical Rerum Novarum was 

essentially the excursion of a minor poet with the 
best intentions into a field of which he knew little. 

It produced no permanent effect, either on an embit- 

tered secular controversy or on the traditional policy 

of the church. 

Count Soderini’s work is attuned to the purring 
cadences of the encyclical. The author is the little 
curate preaching on the great world. After the 
gloomy reflections of Spencer on his laboratory ex- 
periments, Soderini’s delicate misconception of the 
principles in contention and his generous confidence 
in the saving power of pontifical wisdom are a great 
comfort. 

The author condemns Socialism, blandly con- 
founding it with a score of reactionary systems that 
have appeared in coincidence with it. Hence 
what M. Rochefort writes in his little paper is 
important, and the philosophy of Ryssakoff and 
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Elnikoff, the Czar Alexander’s murderers, deserves 
attention. The rich are admonished not to irritate 
the hunger of the beast by a vain show of their 
luxuries. Not that the author despises luxuries. 
On the contrary, he confesses to a very tender feeling 
for them. He advises the well-disposed to drink 
good wines ‘‘ because the care bestowed on the 
manufacture of first-class wines at Bordeaux has 
initiated workmen and producers into the process of 
making wines in general.’’ Pictures, statues, bric-a- 
brac, expensive books, are recommended to the 
anchorite. The author prefers ‘‘ elegance to dis- 
play, and artistic enjoyment to ostentation.’’ ‘To 
jewels he has no objection, for they stimulate the 
jeweler’s sales. There can be no luxury in dress, 
because ‘in the matter of attire there is now no 
difference between a milliner and a lady of position.”’ 
He offers a simple but profound rule by which each 
social reformer may adjust his expenses: ‘*’To be 
able to judge without mistake which luxury is blame- 
worthy, and which is not, it suffices to know how to 
distinguish one from the other by studying the diver- 
sity of their effects,’’ the bearing of which observa- 
tion lies in the application on it. 

But Count Soderini, facing a vote of over a mil- 
lion for Socialist members of the Reichstag (a large 
percentage of which, by the way, was not cast by 
Socialists ), does not limit his prescription at a gentle 
reduction of luxuries to ‘* brownstone fronts’’ and 
collections of jade. Much remains to be done to 
**check the wave.’’ Education is one remedy — 
not equal education, but ‘‘education graduated 
according to capacity,’’ and generously colored 
with religious instruction.’? He recommends, also, 
the establishment of conciliation boards and arbitra- 
tion courts, the revival of guilds, the encouragement 
of temperance, and (here speaks the impartial soul ) 
the diminution of duties on direct succession! But 
he does not offer any of these remedies as a certain 
specific. They are efficacious only in solution. 
After all, ‘confronted with such vast intellectual, 
moral, and material disorder, the question springs 
spontaneous as to whether there exist a bulwark 
sturdy enough to stem the devastating torrent that 
threatens to overwhelm, not Germany alone, but the 
whole civilized world. Well, the bulwark, the 
main efficacious remedy, whereto many others may 
be conjoined, but apart from which no other will 
prove beneficial, is, one and entire, to turn to God 
and His Church, building up anew what has been 
destroyed and consigning to the flames that which 
has been worshiped.’’ And so to bed! 

It would be well for the world if a rancorous and 
noisy controversy could be thus amiably decided. 
We earnestly recommend Count Soderini’s book to 
all those who want the quotient —and any quotient 
will do— without the trouble of working out the 
problem. They can probably do no better with the 
counting-machines that are put out from time to 
time by the Socialists or their adversaries. 


“IN A LOW-NECKED DRESS” 


Tue Sicn or tHE Cross. — By Wilson Barrett. 
r2mo. Ff. B. Lippincott Company. $1.50. 


N the tenth year of the reign of Nero, Marcus, 
Prefect of Rome, met and loved a Christian 
maiden named Mercia. When a gathering 
of Christians was attacked by the guards, he 

saved her life, but made her prisoner in his palace. 
She repulsed his suit. Poppza and another high- 
born dame, who loved him, discovered Marcus’s in- 
fatuation, and resolved that its object should die. 
An appeal to Nero was fruitless. At the last 
moment, Marcus found that his passion had sub- 
limed to spiritual fervor, and, hand in hand, he and 
Mercia faced the lions, assured of a blessed immor- 
tality in heaven and the Sunday-school libraries. 

We do not urge it as a reproach that Mr. Barrett 
appeals to the evangelical intellect. This is his 
glory, rather, since they who hear the appeal are 
irresistibly led into the path of Progress. Judicious 
people have mourned that Sunday-school novels are 
too other-worldly; that they make too much of the 
child who is hopefully converted at the age of three, 
and say too little of the ward caucus, the bunco-man 
and the electric car. Mr. Barrett’s book shows that 
one novelist, at least, has been influenced by the 
modern spirit. He has read The Dairyman’s 
Daughter, but he has not overlooked The Family 
Story Paper. It is by design, and not by chance, 
that his description of Marcus’s feast sounds like the 
newspaper accounts of the Seeley dinner. If there 
are saints— and Mr. Barrett assures us of it — there 
are ‘‘others.”” The patron of the Sunday-school 
library needs to know what like they are. The Sign 
of the Cross will not only inflame his zeal; it will 
yield him useful information of adultery, drunken- 
ness, treason, felonious assault, perjury, battle, mur- 
der, and sudden death. 

Beyond this we must not expect much. No one 
would dream of demanding that a Sunday-school 
novel shall have originality of motif, ingenuity of 
construction, or unity of action. We may reason- 
ably require that every character wear a label, and 
that the primrose way, if shown, shall be conspicu- 
ously marked, ‘‘ Keep off the Grass.”” Mr. Bar- 
rett has observed this rule so far as our enfeebled 
language (which offers no more pungent adjective 
than ‘‘hellish ’’) will let him. Deeds as well as 
persons are placarded; and from many incidents Mr. 
Barrett distils a wise philosophy. ‘* No woman 
can afford to despise a rival, however humble,’’ he 
tells us, apropos of Berenice’s scorn of Mercia; 
‘*men are strange creatures, subject to strange 
whims and emotions that women wot but little of.’’ 
And even when philosophy fails, and he is forced to 
take refuge in bald assertion, Mr. Barrett obscures 
the retreat with words worthy the inspired eloquence 
of an Edna Lyall. For instance: ‘* The old river 
ran to the sea, inevitably, as always it had flowed, 
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and would forever flow; and the streams of these 
two lives ran on, also, swiftly, silently, but surely, 
on and on, fulfilling the will of that Divinity that 
shapes all ends, ‘rough-hew them how we will.’ 
Mercia loved Marcus. How? Wherefore? Jt 
was to be!” 

The Sign of the Cross was also to be. It was as 
inevitable as Hoodman Blind, or Mr. Gladstone’s 
postal-card praises, or Sunday-school libraries them- 
selves. Yet in two instances, unhappily, Mr. Bar- 
rett has shown himself inadequate to that work 
whereunto he was created —the elevation of the 
Sunday-school novel. He admits that the females 
who attended Marcus’s feast were ‘* beautiful and 
amusing,’’ and not even the ugly word he hastens 
to add nullifies the effect of this base concession. 
Again, when ‘‘the darkened room was illuminated 
by a soft, white light,’’ and Mercia found herself 
delivered from Marcus, Mr. Barrett evades the 
obvious, and tamely queries, ‘* Was it a miracle that 
happened ?’’ Of course it was a miracle! Ina 
theater it might have been a bit of magnesium that 
«*happened.’” But we refuse to consider the 
theater. Our place is with the pious youth whom 
the Sunday-school novelist instructs and entertains. 
Let another, if he be so minded, contemplate ‘¢ an 
elderly man posturing in a low-necked dress to some 
poor slut in the gallery.” 





A TRIBUTE TO A PER- 
SONALITY 
Jonn Wettsorn Root: A Recorp or His Lire 

Worx.—By Harriet Monroe. 8v0. Houghton, 

Mifflin &F Co. $6. 

T is somewhat difficult to classify this book 
properly. It cannot be called a critical esti- 
mate of the work of a member of one of the 
artistic professions, for but one chapter is 

given to a consideration of Mr. Root’s actual 
achievements, and but one to the written expression 
of his theories and principles. Instead, it appears 
to be a prolonged obituary, written by a close per- 
sonal friend, and largely devoted to reminiscences 
and testimonials to the man’s character and personal 
attributes, —keenly attractive, doubtless, to those 
who knew him, but of indifferent interest to the 
public. Yet, because the book—a model of work- 
manship—is full of illustrations of Mr. Root’s archi- 
tectural designs, it would appear from them to claim 
popular interest on the score of the professional emi- 
nence of the subject. 

Unfortunately, at the best, these designs do not rise 
above mediocrity, while at the worst they are very bad 
indeed. Apparently, the author realizes this; for in 
summing up her comments on Mr. Root as an 
architect she says: ‘* Any reviewer of Root’s work 
must emphasize the fact that it was merely prepara- 
tory. . . . Fate deprived us of the ripened fruit 
of his genius. The large commercial structures 


which must be pronounced his most important contri- 
bution to architecture in a certain way do violence to 
his memory.’’ One realizes the truth of this fully 
when comparing the published drawings with his 
ideals as expressed in various lectures. No finer, 
clearer, more delicate analysis of architecture and 
declaration of its vital principles could be found than 
is given forth in an essay on ‘¢Style,’’ a large por- 
tion of which is reprinted, and which gives to the 
book its greatest value. And it may also be said 
that the very principles he enunciates are the ones 
which find no expression in the published examples 
of his work. 

There is something tragic in this. A possible 
cause is offered in the events of his life: his lack of 
training; his sudden entrance into professional life in 
Chicago, immediately after the fire, when all the 
foundations of civilization in art seem to have been 
removed; above all, in the fact that his career be- 
gan at a time when nothing presented itself in the 
way of architectural vitality but the unfortunate epi- 
sode of ‘* Romanesque,’’ that fever which wrecked 
the artistic life of so many and made but one lasting 
reputation—that of its instigator. Could Mr. Root 
have worked this virus out of his system, as others 
have done, it is probable that his work might have 
come in time to be in harmony with his noble prin- 
ciples and his captivating nature. 

In reading this book one sees clearly how it could 
not fail to come into existence. Unfortunate as it is 
in style, with constant reference to ‘‘our Hero,’’ 
and dangerous leanings towards the conventional 
forms of the obituary notice, it nevertheless shows 
that Mr. Root’s nature made it a privilege to know 
him. Full of life, bright with humor, deeply spir- 
itual, he was apparently a man who compelled love 
and respect from every one he met. A book such as 
this was inevitable, since his untimely death could 
only leave an emptiness in the hearts of his friends 
that demanded some outward expression. 

It is greatly to be hoped, now that a book of this 
nature has been written, that its author—or, better 
still, a member of Mr. Root’s own profession— 
will gather together his lectures and essays, and 
publish them. Such a volume might do much to 
mitigate the evils in modern architecture from which 
John Wellborn Root himself was given no time to 
escape. 








THE BATTLE OF THE 
BAYS 


Tue Battie or HE Bays.—By Owen Seaman. 
Fobn Lane, The Bodley Head: New York. $1.25. 
HE reason for the continued existence of 

Mr. Richard Le Gallienne, Mr. John 

Davidson, Mr. William Watson, and 

some of the other immortals ‘‘ who 

wear the yellow flower of blameless bodlihead,’’ is 
now made happily plain. They have lived and 
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written that Mr. Owen Seaman might arise to 
parody them. Every encouragement should be 
given them to persevere, for Mr. Seaman may parody 
them again; and to be quite frank, there is more 
wit and aptness, freshriess and ease, in Mr. Seaman 
than there is poetry in all of Mr. Lane’s protégés. 
It was, by the way, a bold stroke of diplomacy for 
Mr. Lane to publish this book; for it is largely 
aimed at the writers who gather round his hospi- 
table tea-table and the peculiar kind of literature with 
which he and they are identified. But Mr. Seaman, 
like all parodists who are worth the reading, is free 
from malice. His points are fairly made, and the sly 
incisiveness of his humor and the pleasantry of his 
nimble sarcasm strike home, but donotrankle. Mr. 
Lane had the courage to be the first to laugh at 
himself, and it is really to be hoped he will meet 
with the reward he deserves; for a wittier collection 
of verses one could not have. Mr. Seaman must be 
tired by this time of being compared with Calverley, 
J. K. S., and the authors of Rejected Addresses; 
but The Battle of the Bays places him at one 
bound on their level —on the level, that is to say, 
of the very best of the lighter products in the English 
language. Most of his book is given over to a series 
of quite brilliant imitations of the various claimants 
for the laureateship. It is hardly necessary to say 
who suggested the following lines: 


Away by the haunts of the Yang-tse-boo, 
Where the Yule-tide runs cold gin, 

And the rollicking sign of the Lord Knows Who 
Sees mariners drink like sin; 

Where the Folly Roger tips his quart 
To the luck of the Union Jack; 

And some are screwed on the foreign port, 
And some on the starboard tack; — 

Ever they tell the tale anew 
Of the chase for the kipperling swag; 

How the smack Tommy This and the smack Tommy 

That, 

They broached each other like a whisky-vat, 

And the Fuzz-Wuz took the bag. 


Even better is the admirable parody on Mr. John 
Davidson in a ‘* Ballad of a Bun.”’ 


A Decadent was dribbling by; 
«« Lady,’ he said, ‘* you seem undone; 
You need a panacea; try 


This sample of the Bodley bun. 


«« It is fulfilled of precious spice, 
Whereof I give the recipe; — 

Take common dripping, stew in vice, 
And serve with vertu; taste and see! 


«« And lo! I brand you on the brow 
As kin to nature’s lowest germ; 

You are sister to the microbe now, 
And second cousin to the worm.”” 


Mr. Watson, Mr. Alfred Austin, Mr. Swinburne, 


Sir Edwin Arnold, and Mr. Le Gallienne come in 

for their share of this chastening and stimulating 

treatment. Mr. Watson and Mr. Le Gallienne 
especially are parodied with a keenness and felicity 
that are absolutely first rate. With equal success 

Mr. Seaman branches off into politics, satirizing 

President Cleveland’s message and America’s atti- 

tude towards England before and after the panic on 

the Stock Exchange with an admirable humor which 
we can willingly forgive. Part I is a Presto 

Furioso: — 

I see our superb fleet (I take it that we are to 
have a superb fleet built almost immediately); 

I observe the crews prospectively; they are con- 
stituted of various nationalities, not necessarily 
American; 

I see them sling the slug and chew the plug; 

I hear the drum begin to hum; 

Both the above rhymes are purely accidental and 
contrary to my principles. 

We shall wipe the floor of the mill-pond with the 
scalps of able-bodied British tars ! 

I see Professor Edison about to arrange for us a 
torpedo-hose on wheels, likewise an infernal 
electro-semaphore; 

I see Henry Irving dead-sick and declining to 
play Corporal Brewster; 

Cornell, I yell! I yell Cornell! 


Part II is an «* Intermezzo Doloroso,’’ ‘¢ allowing 
time for the fall of American securities to the extent 
of some odd hundred millions sterling; also for the 
Day of Rest.’’ Part III is an ** Andante Amabile,’’ 
and one of the best things in the book. 


Who breathed a word of war? 
Why, surely we are men and Plymouth brothers! 
Pray, what in thunder should we cut each other’s 
Carotids for? 


Say, sirs, and shall we sever? 
And mar the fair exchange of fatted steers, 
Chicago pig, and eligible peers? 


No! never, never! 


No less delightful in their easy flow are the verses 
on the German Emperor and Dr. Jameson’s Raid. 
Whatever his subject, Mr. Seaman’s delicate wit 
and absolute mastery over an easy, conversational 
form of verse never fail him. The Battle of the 
Bays will give pleasure and amusement to every 
one who reads it. 








OPERA-BOUFFE 


Puroso: A Romance.—By Anthony Hope. r2mo. 
Frederick A. Stokes &§ Co. $1.75. 

T may comfort some to feel that the author of 

| Phroso was manifestly more bored by it than 

any one else can ever be. Indeed, to an 

imaginative reader the interest felt in Lord 

Wheatley’s adventures in Neopolia will be insignifi- 
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cant compared with the sympathy excited by the 
very tragic and human spectacle of Mr. Hawkins at 
his writing-desk trying to satisfy Mr. S. S. Mc- 
Clure’s growling demand for ‘‘ copy.’? Anthony 
Hope’s earlier stories always moved with the im- 
petus of the author’s joie d’écrire. It was a real 
delight to feel that no one had found heartier pleasure 
in Tbe Dolly Dialogues and The Prisoner of Zenda 
than the man who wrote them. The pleasure was, 
moreover, justified. In the first book Mr. Haw- 
kins gave us the best dialogue we have had from any 
living writer. In the Zenda story (intrinsically a 
much less important work) he showed to the public 
the possibility of lively romantic tales which should 
be contemporary and not medizval, as was the 
product of the Weyman-Doyle school. He made 
us all quite mad for romance. Then he began to 
sign contracts and write for the magazines. 

The present volume is invaluable to students of 
the technique of writing a ‘‘serial.’”” Mr. Haw- 
kins had an initial idea, borrowed probably from 
some comic opera or other, of a gallant young Eng- 
lishman who should buy from the Turks an island 
demesne in the eastern Mediterranean. Proceed- 
ing thither, he should have various brisk troubles 
with a picturesquely dressed ballet of islanders, and 
be finally rescued by a lovely Greek, the lady 
Euphrosyne — Phroso — who should, after the fash- 
ion of our own Pocahontas, declare her love for 
him. Had Mr. Hawkins been in his usual high 
spirits he would have made this readable, if not 
amusing. As it is, he carries you along at a fair 
pace exactly half way through the book. Finis trem- 
bles on his pen when in pops Mr. McClure, saying 
that the magazine must have at least as much again. 

The situation is critical, The story is ended and 
Phroso stands ready to crown the hero with ap- 
propriate beatitude. In haste Mr. Hawkins sends 
for a Turkish gunboat from which disembarks 
Mouraki Pasha, a villain with a ‘‘low laugh.’’ 
This man is a person of inconceivable energy, and at 
once he convinces Phroso and her lover that they 
are menaced by considerable dangers. The reader 
cannot always understand just what these dangers are, 
but Phroso and Lord Wheatley make sensational 
and desperate attempts to escape from them. Yet 
there is no continuity to the entanglements of the plot. 
With each new chapter the poor, harried author 
presents a new difficulty, offers a new solution, and 
wishes he might stop the story. His only pleasure 
is a grim chuckling at the way the public snatches at 
any make-shift invention if it is only labeled 
««Romantic.’’ For throughout there is all the in- 
genious artificiality of ‘* musical comedy,’’ and at 
the end all legal complications are swept aside, as 
they always are just before the curtain falls on a 
comic opera. 

Mr. Hawkins’s style has not lost all its old 
jauntiness, and when he put his people in London 
their talk has a flavor of Lady Mickleham. But he 





has been driven to offer the mere trappings of 
romance as the reality; he has arranged a stage-setting 
for the Lyceum and put marionettes on as actors. 
The Heart of Princess Osra and Phroso have both 
disappointed those who hoped for most from him, 
It takes more than two failures to break a man, 
but Mr. Hawkins must take warning. 








BONNIE PRINCE CHARLIE 


PickLe THE Spy; or, THe Incocnito or Prince 
Cuaries. By Andrew Lang. 8vo. Longmans, 
Green &F Co. 


R. LANG’S title implies a piece of 
fiction; actually, however, he addresses 
himself to giving a sober and authentic 


account of the active and counter- 

active intrigues which surrounded the Young Pre- 
tender during the twenty years following his descent 
on Scotland in 1745. Europe, engaging, at the 
instance of the English government, in a wretched 
and uncanny conspiracy, declared that Charles 
should live nowhere outside of Rome, the residence 
of his father. Once there, the theory was, that 
the unhappy fondness of the British mind for alliter- 
ation (whether in Mr. Swinburne’s poetry or the 
newspaper headline) would forever ruin the Pro- 
testant Prince in the cry of Pope and Pretender. 
The Prince’s effort to keep out of the Papal domin- 
ions was astonishingly indefatigable and successful. 
For three years after his expulsion from France in 
1748, no court in Europe, much less the English, 
seemed able more than to guess in what low diguise 
or in what obscure corner he was fomenting his plots 
against the Hanoverian dynasty. In 1750 or 1751, 
however, Charles attached to himself as a personal 
follower, Alastair Ruadle Macdonnell, son and heir 
of the Jacobite chief of the Glengarry Macdonalds. 
His portrait, reproduced as a frontispiece, shows the 
Highland chieftain, the descendant of the Lords of 
the Isles, at his stateliest. His letters reveal him as 
punctilious in every Highland point of honor, and 
so solicitous in his religion that his chiefest request 
to the Cardinal Duke of York was for a piece of the 
wood of the True Cross. This was Pickle the 
Spy, who died in 1761, undetected, the chief of a 
distinguished Highland clan. His letters, discov- 
ered and identified by Mr. Lang among the Addi- 
tional MSS. of the British Museum, for years 
informed the British government of every move and 
purpose of the Prince. Is it not a shameful story? 
<*I could not believe,’’? writes Mr. Lang, ‘¢in 
such villainy as the treason of a Highland chief.’’ 
Mr. Lang has long ceased his endeavor after 
style, and is content with achieving a skillful jour- 
nalism. It has never been more skillful than in this 
book. He develops the decadence of the character, 
temper, and intelligence of Prince Charles with 
interest and cleverness. He interweaves in the 
whole deplorable story a great number of interesting 
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details. We learn how Stevenson’s Cluny Mac- 
pherson guarded the great treasure buried near Loch 
Arcraig; how part of it was proved counterfeit gold, 
how some of it was stolen (not by Cluny), and 
£800 of it lost by a loyal Jacobite at the New- 
market races. Prince Charles was perhaps the most 
illiterate speller whose letters have ever been exhib- 
ited in literature. Yet he was a bibliophile, and 
was anxious for the safety of a rare edition of Boc- 
caccio. Montesquieu was sufficiently his friend to 
learn and keep his secrets. Sir Walter Scott, of 
course, is often mentioned; one of Pickle’s suc- 
cessors in the title of Glengarry gave Scott the beau- 
tiful and adorable Naida. Smollett’s novels sug- 
gested the som de guerre of Pickle, and the less fre- 
quent a/ias, Roderick Random. Finally, the third 
of the great Scottish novelists, Stevenson, received 
from Mr. Lang transcripts of the Pickle letters for 
use in a new novel, which he did not live to complete. 





MAKE-BELIEVE CHILDHOOD 


Maxe-Beuieve.— By H. D. Lowry. Illustrated by 
Charles Robinson. r6mo. Fobn Lane. $1.50. 


ROM Women’s Tragedies to Make-Believe 
is a long step. It is no easy task to write 
of children, when we have already the 

Child's Garden and Alice in Wonderland 

and The Golden Age. Mr. William Canton and 
Mrs. Meynell are now in the field. Mr. Lowry 
is hardly an improvement as an interpreter of child- 
hood. 

Doubtless there was a little Doris in a Cornish 
garden by the sea, and with her Mr. Lowry may 
have hunted for hidden treasure and contrived fairy 
tales, and heard lovely music, and passed many an 
idle hour. But Doris, as we find her in the book, 
is not a child. She is not even Mr. Lowry’s mem- 
ory of childhood. She is Mr. Lowry caught on 
the instant, or rather one side of Mr. Lowry’s 
nature. His introspective moments he has (per- 
haps unconsciously ) translated into dialogue. Doris 
is his quiet moods, his gentle regret for the golden 
age, his hours of weariness with the town, a kind 
of wistful cynicism which makes fairyland his ideal 
of social structure. This is all very prettily set 
forth to the accompaniment of Mr. Robinson’s 
drawings, which are a real ornament to the text. 

The only technical flaw in the book is Doris’s 
speech. She voices Mr. Lowry’s simplest thoughts, 
but in his most careful phrasing. Her vocabulary 
is too extensive, and she never uses colloquial con- 
tractions. 

If Doris be not a real child, she will nevertheless 
prove to many a very winning figure. 





BOOKS RECEIVED 


GUESSES AT THE RIDDLE OF EXISTENCE.—By Goldwin Smith. 
12mo. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
nL YounGc MAsTER.—By Opie Read. 12mo. Laird & Lee. 


nine THE Spy; or, THE INCOGNITO OF yy A CHARLES.— 
aa Andrew Lang. 8vo. Longmans, Green & 
IRL’S WANDESINGS IN HUNGARY.—By H. Ellen Browning. 
12mo. Longmans, Green & Co. $2.00. 
41 : - ee .—By Anthony Hope. 12mo. F. A. Stokes 
0. 
THe SQUARE OF SEVENS: AN AUTHORITATIVE SYSTEM OF 
CARTOMANCY.—By E. Ireneus Stevenson. 16mo. Harper & 


Bros. $1. 
THE YELLOW Boox.—Vol. XII. John Lane. $1.50. 
Lowry. ag ES by Charlies 


MAKE-BELIEVE.—By b 
Robinson. 16mo. John m4 $1.50 
to oF REvoLT.—By J. S . Fletcher. 18mo. John Lane. 
A Sinorsuinn Lap.—By A. E. Housman. 16mo. John Lane. 
THE BARBAROUS a oy page A Tip-Tor Nove..—By H. D. 
Traill. 12mo. John La 
WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. —By Harry Lander. 12mo. John 
ne. 
Gop’s FAILurgs.—By J. S. Fletcher. 12mo. John Lane. $1.25. 
- SENTIMENTAL VIKINGS.—By R. V. Risley. 12mo. John 
ne. . 
Horace Everett.—B She Marquise Clara Lanza. 12mo. 
C. W. Dillingham & 
be .—By John Serange Winter. 16mo. Stone & Kimball. 
A Woman's Courier, Dame A TALE OF THE Famous Forty 
ConsPIRACY OF 1696.—By William Joseph Yeoman. 12mo. 


Stone & Kimball. $1.50. 
Miss ARMSTRONG’S AND OTHER Cpcunseeances —By John 


Davidson. 16mo. Stone & Kimball, $1.25. 
WITH THE BAND.—By Robert W. Chambers. 16mo. Stone & 
Kimball. $1.25. 
THE BATTLE OF THE Bays. By Owen Seaman. 16mo. John 
ne, 


THE Harry “HypocritE.—By Max Beerbohm. 16mo. John 


THE CuILDREN. —By Alice Meynell. 16mo. John Lane. $1.25. 
BounpD IN SHALLOWs.—By Eva Wilder Broadhead. 12mo. 
Harper & Bros. 








The Chap- Book 
SEMI-MONTHLY 
SUBSCRIPTION: TWO DOLLARS A YEAR. THE 
TRADE SUPPLIED BY THE AMERICAN NEWS 
COMPANY AND ITS BRANCHES, ADVERTISING 
RATES TO BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 
HERBERT S. STONE & CO., CHICAGO. 


= 


Entered at the Chicago Post Office as Second Class Matter. 














Copies of the first four numbers of volume six are 
to be had bound uniform with previous volumes at 
one dollar each. 

Copies of the fifth volume of the Cuap-Boox will 
be exchanged, if in good condition, for the volume 
bound in either red or blue crushed buckram for 50 
cents and 14 cents postage. Binding cases for the 
use of local binders may be had for 50 cents and 7 
cents postage. Kindly specify whether red or blue, 
and whether cases or binders are desired. 
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1897 Bicycles 


S Are Beautico® 








Gvery cycler ought to 
bave one to enjoy the 
real pleasure of riding 
—a mount on a perfect 
wheel »# H’97 Garford 
Saddle is a fitting ac- 
companiment to a’97 


machine pF sk sF a 


Send for catalogue and our booklet 
“Saddle Sense” 


Garford Mfg. Co., Elyria, Ohio 


Largest Manufacturers Cycle 
Saddles in the lorid 4 
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Mr. Thomas B. Mosher’s List of Books 


ISSUED IN CHOICE AND LIMITED EDITIONS AT XLV EXCHANGE STREET, 
PORTLAND, MAINE, SEASON OF MDCCCXCVI-VII 


The Old World Series 


The Old World Series is in format, a 
narrow foolscap 8vo, printed from new 
type, on a size of Van Gelder paper, made 
for this editiononly. Original headbands 
and tail-pieces have been freely used 
with the best effects, and each issue has 
its special cover design. Bound in flex- 
ible Japan vellum, with silk ribbon 
marker, white parchment wrappers, gold 
seals, and in slide cases, an almost ideal 
volume is offered the book-lover. 


925 Copies on Van Gelder Paper at $1.00 me? 
too Copies on Japan Vellum at $2.50 ez. 


A limited number of cabinet- style 
boxes have been prepared to hold vol- 
umes of the OLD WorLD SERIES. 

The books are daintily wrapped and 
sealed as usual, and then inclosed in 
beautiful little boxes, covered with a 
watered silk end-paper of exquisite de- 
sign, specially imported for this purpose. 

They are made to hold as follows: 

I. Sets of 3 volumes chosen as desired, 
for $3.00 net. 

II. Sets of the 4 new volumes issued 
this season, for $4.00 net. 

III. Complete sets of the entire 6 vol- 
umes, for $6.00 net. 

No extra charge, as will be seen, is 
made for these cabinets, which are 
mailed, post-paid, to any address, here 
or abroad, on receipt above prices. 





The Bibelot Series 


The Bibelot Series is modeled on an 
old-style format, narrow 8vo, and beauti- 
fully printed on Van Gelder’s hand-made 
paper, uncut edges; done up in flexible 
Japan vellum, with outside wrappers, 
dainty gold seals, each in separate slide 
case. very issue has an original cover 
design. 

925 Copies on Van Gelder Paper at $1.00 we?. 

100 Copies on Japan Vellum at $2.50 me. 





The Brocade Series 


So far as known, this is the first at- 
tempt to issue books printed on genuine 
hand-made Japan vellum at a price that 
is so moderate as to almost cause incre- 
dulity. 

For the holidays, sets of The Brocade 
Series are put up in cabinet-style boxes, 
3 volumes, at $2.25 net, post-paid, and 
can be safely mailed to any address, here 
or abroad. 

Price, per volume, 75 cents me/. 





FOUR NEW VOLUMES 


III. The New Life. (La Vita Nuova.) Translated 
from the Italian of Dante Alighieri, by DANTE GABRIEL 
RosseEtTTI, 

Of all the versions extant, none equal Rossetti’s incomparable translation. 
His singularly appropriate picture—Dante'’s Dream—has been given as a 
frontispiece, printed on Japan vellum, for the first time; and the text of 
La Vita Nuova, freed from all unnecessary comment, is now presented “in 
all its untrammeled loveliness.” 


IV. Ballads and Lyrics of Old France. With other 


Poems, by ANDREW LANG. 
The “ Ballads and Lyrics of Old France” is undoubtedly one of the 
scarcest, if not ¢he scarcest, of all modern first editions 
The “Old World” edition reproduces the entire text, and thus a volume 
inaccessible to all except the wealthy collector is once more within reach of 
the American book-lover. 


V. The Kasidah (couplets) of Haji Abdu El Yezdi. 
A Lay of the Higher Law. By Capt, Sir Ricnarp F. 
BurTon, 

Composed seven years before FitzGerald printed his Omar in 1859, ‘‘ The 
Kasidah’”’ was not put into type until 1880, and was known only to the “* for- 
tunate few” nine years later on. It is no uncritical comment to say that Zhe 
Kasidah ranks next to FitzGerald’s masterwork. 


VI. Sylvie. (Recollections of Valois.) Translated 

from the French of “ Gerard de Nerval,” by Luciz PaGE, 

“Sylvie” is one uf these exquisite creations that has best been written 

about by Mr. Andrew Lang. He has called it ‘tone of the little masterpieces 
of the world.” 

The frontispiece is from an original aguaredle by the 

M. Andhré des Gachons, and has been beautifully repro 


PREVIOUS VOLUMES 


ong French artist, 
uced in colors. 


I. Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Rendered into English 
Verse by Epwarp FitzGERALD, with Bibliography and 
Variorum Text. Third edition. 


This edition is the choicest yet issued for the book-lover. 


II. Aucassin and Nicolete. Done into English, by 
ANDREW LANG, Third edition, 
Of the four complete translations into English of this exquisite old 
French love story, that by Andrew Lang is unquestionably the finest. 
The ‘Old World” edition reproduces in collotype the etched title page 
of the scarce London edition printed in a delicate Sepia ink on Japanese vellum. 


THE TWO NEW BIBELOTS 


VII. Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. Translated into 
English prose by Justin HuNTLEY McCarrtuy. 

The only complete English prose version extant, preceded 7 an introduc- 
tion of some 40 pages that is a delightfully original and sympathetic study of 
Omar and his translators. 

VIII. The Defence of Guenevere. A Book of Lyrics 
chosen from the works of WILLIAM Morris. 

This volume makes good our last year’s promise to “ present the one 


other poet who, in his work, completes the group of pre-Raphaelite brethren 
in art and letters.” 





I. The Child in the House. 
Fifth edition. 
It will never cease to be believed by the lovers of Walter Pater that he 
drew upon his own childish recollections in this little imaginary portrait,— 
one of the consummate bits of perfect literature for all time. 


II. The Pageant of Summer. By Ricnarp Jerreries. 

Of The Pageant of Summer Sir Walter Besant has said “I know nothing 
in the English 4 finer. Herein Jefferies surpassed himself as well as 
all other writers who have written upon Nature. This is perhaps because he 
fills the ‘ Pageant’ with human love and human regret. he words live inthe 
memory like the lines of Wordsworth’s ‘Ode on Immortality’ and like them 
they fill the heart with tenderness and the eyes with tears. .... Year after 
year—generation after generation—the truth and fidelity and beauty of these 
pages will sink deeper and deeper into the heart of the world.” 


III. The Story of Amis and Amile. Done out of the 


Ancient French into English by WILLIAM MorRIs. 


By WALTER PATER. 


ALL BOOKS SENT POST-PAID ON RECEIPT OF NET PRICE 


THOMAS B. MOSHER, XLV EXCHANGE ST., PORTLAND, MAINE 
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JOHN LANE’S NEW BOOKS 





THE CHILDREN. By Atice MeyNnetr. With 
a cover, end papers, title-page and other ornaments designed by 
Will H. Bradley. Foolscap 8vo, é $1.25 
The first book printed by Will H. veil at The Wayside 
Press. 


THE YEAR OF SHAME. By Wittiam War- 


son. With an introduction «4 the Bishop of Hereford and a 
frontispiece | after G. F. Watts, A. as 8vo, - $1.00 
Also 25 copies on large paper, net, $3.50 


THE SENTIMENTAL VIKINGS. By e. v. 


Ristey. Crown 8vo. Designed cover, 


GOD’S FAILURES. By J. S. Fiercner, nes 


of ‘* When Charles the First was King.” Crown 8vo, . = $1.25 


BALLADS OF REVOLT. By J. Ss. vaeenmee: 


Sq. 12mo, . 


THE BARBAROUS BRITISHERS. A tip-top 


novel. By H. D. Trait. With cover Grant nd Aubrey 
Beardsley. Crown 8vo. Wrappers, ° $0.50 
LORD VYET, AND OTHER POEMS. By Ar- 


THUR CurisTorHEerR Benson. Foolscap 8vo, $1.25 


VIGNETTES: A Miniature Journal of ‘Whim and 


Sentiment. By Husert Crackantuorre. Foolscap 8vo, $1.00 


A SHROPSHIRE LAD. Poems. By A. E, Hous- 


MAN. Foolscap 8vo, ° $1.25 
XIT. 


THE YELLOW BOOK. Vol. ‘Small 4to, 
14 illustrations. Title-page and cover a (and four wo 
tions) by Ethel Reed, ° 

Previous volumes, with the "exception of Vol. I, to be ) at 
$1.50 each. 





THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN GIRL. By 
Ricwarp Le GALLiENNE. we a cover designed by Will H. 
Bradley. Crown 8vo, . ° $1.50 


WEIGHED IN THE BALANCE. A Novel. By 


Harry LanperR. With designed cover, e e - $1.50 


THE BODLEY BOOKLETS. With cover design 
by Will H. Bradley. I.—The Happy Hypocrite: A Fairy Tale 
for Tired Men. By Max BEERBOHM. 12mo, wrappers, . $0.35 


Printed by Will H. Bradley at The Wayside Press. 
PATIENCE SPARHAWK AND HER TIMES. 


A Novel. By Gertrupg ATHERTON. Crown 8vo, $1.50 


BROKEN AWAY. A Novel. 7 BEATRICE 


Erne: GrimsHaw. Crown 8vo, $1.50 


WALTON & COTTON’S COMPLEAT ANGLER 
Edited by Ricwarp Lk GaALurenne. Illustrated by Edmund 
H. New. Crown 4to, decorated cover, . e ° ° $6.00 


A HISTORY OF THE ADMINISTRATION 
OF THE ROYAL NAVY, and of Merchant Shipping in rela- 
tion to the Navy from MDIX to MDCLX, with an Introduction 
treating of the —  aaen By M. eager aan Plates. 
Demy 8vo, ‘ e $6.00 


THE BATTLE OF THE BAYS. By OweEN 


SEAMEN. With title- “page and cover — by vo Wilson. 
Foolscap 8vo, . « e $1.25 
= WISE AND THE WAYWARD. A Novel. 
.S. Street. Crown 8vo, . $1.50 





The Bodley Head 


140 Fifth Avenue, New York 





The International Studio 


An Illustrated Magazine of Fine 
and Applied Art 


“In a little over four years this has become the most successful art magazine 
: in Europe.’’—London Daily Chronicle. 


Tue INTERNATIONAL StTupiIo will be identical with the London edition, and will con- 
tain, also, a supplement dealing exclusively with American art. 
The magazine will treat upon art in all its phases—Art in Painting, Art in Books, Art in 


Decoration, Art in the Home. 
decorative designs of the day, 


It will illustrate not only the best pictures, but also the best 


The principal writers on art in America, England, France, Germany, and Italy will con- 


tribute to its pages. 


Particulars of International Prize Competitions, open to artists and students in America 


and Europe, will be published in every number, 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS 


*“ The StudZo still holds its place as the most interestin 
of the kind published in England.”—New York Evening § 


** It is really true that we have no magazine in America which equals 
We feel like recommending this magazine most 
highly to all who enjoy really delicious illustrating, or who are inter- 


this in its illustrations. 


ested in art subjects.”"—Hartford Post. 


[eee 


** The Studio stands by itself in England, and its place is in the 
front rank of the world.”—New York Journal, 


“* The Studio is probably the most successful art magazine in 
the world.”"— National Observer, London. 





Single Copies, 35 cents. 


Yearly Subscription, $3.50, post-paid. A Specimen Copy will 


be sent upon receipt of ten cents. 


JOHN LANE, The Bodley Head, 140 Fifth Ave., New York 
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Books Which Attracted Attention at 


The National Congress of Mfothers 


For the Mothers 


Home Occupations 
For Little Children 


By KATHERINE BEEBE 


Author of ‘‘ The First School Year,"’ etc. 





“ A book full of suggestions for making 
little children happy.”—CAristian Herald. 


“ Absolutely the best book of its kind we ever 
saw.’—Hartford Post. 


“Tt is very clever, and full of hints and sug- 
gestions mothers can carry out.”— New York 
World. 


“ Perhaps the best, because the most practical, 
series of talks for those who have children in 
charge in print to-day.”—S?. Louis Post-Dispatch. 


Contents 


“What Can I Do?” 

Stories and Music. 

Out of Doors. 

Suggestions from the Kindergarten Gifts. 


_——- from the Kindergarten 
ccupations. 


With Needle and Thread. 
With Paste and Scissors. 
With Paints and Pencils. 
Christmas and Holiday Work. 
Games and Plays. 

Work and Play. 

List of Materials. 








16mo, bound in linen, gilt top. 75c. Sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. 


For the Children 


Little Folks 
Library 


A REAL NOVELTY 





Six tiny books —just like “old folk’s” books, but 
in miniature — packed in a fancy cardboard 
box about 2% inches square. 


h ym By Amalie Hofer 
R yme Upon Rh ® Editor Kindergarten 
Magazine 
By Prof. W. 0. Krohn 
Editor Child Study 
By George Ade 
Author of ‘‘Artie'’ and 
** Stories of the Streets 
and of the Town."’ 


Stories from History py Jonn Hazelden 


Fairy Tales from 
Shakespeare 


Two Volumes 


The library is freely illustrated by John T. 
McCutcheon of the Chicago Record, Harry O. 
Landers of the Chicago 7imes- Herald, and William 
Ottman, each book containing from twenty to 
thirty full-page pictures. 


Little Farmers 


Circus Day 


By Fay Adams Britton 


In preparing this little set of books the pub- 
lishers, authors,and artists kept in mind the fact 
that the books were for children, and everything 
about them is calculated to please children, The 
Mother's Fournal says: “A child’s delight at re- 
ceiving this little library would be boundless.” 


“These diminutive books have good print and 
good pictures, and literary merit of actual worth. 
There are stories, rhymes, fairy tales,and descrip- 
tions of the old farm, with the fun to be had there, 
and of the circus with all its glitter."—7Zhe Hart- 


ford Post. 


Soc per set. 
Sent post-paid on receipt of price. 


The Werner Company 


Publishers 


CHICAGO 


160 Adams Street 


AKRON, OHIO 


NEW YORK 


5-7 East 16th Street 
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BOOKBINDING 


PLAIN AND 
ARTISTIC 


In single volumes, or in quantities for the library or presentation, in all 
varieties of leather. 


HENRY BLACKWELL 


UNIVERSITY PLACE, COR. toth STREET, NEW YORK 











The Lakeside Press 


Messrs. R. R. DONNELLEY AND SONS COMPANY wish to inform the 
public that they have exceptional facilities for Fine Book-Making, having large 
fonts of Type of the Choicest Faces, and the latest Improved Machinery. 

They make a specialty of Private Editions of Choice Books, In Memoriams, 
——— Works, and books printed on Hand-Made Paper, and papers made 
to order. 

Their experience in making tasteful books, and the completeness of their estab- 
lishment, are the inducements offered the public to place such work in their hands. 
They are printers to A.C. McClurg & Co.,H. S. Stone & Co., Way & Williams, 
The Caxton Club, The Open Court Co., and other publishers of fine books. 

144 Monroe Street — after May Ist, will be in their New Building, Plymouth 


The Oliver 
Typewriter 


Its double length 
of life makes buying 


Built to an OLIVER 
Stand Abuse 











like getting two, for the price of one 


VISIBLE WRITING— PERMANENT ALIGNMENT 





THE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO. 


Catalogue Sent on Application 603 Atwood Bldg., Chicago 
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.Ornamental.. 


Iron 
Bronze 


and Brass 
Work 

















PORTRAIT OF SITTING BULL. 
From the Original, by Edward Kemeys. 


One of a collection of Indian heads and 
American animals reproduced in bronze and 
galvanoplastic. Illustrated circular on appli- 


cation. 








BROCHURE OF 


GATES and 
FENCES 


The Winslow Bros. 
Company 


CHICAGO 








THE ORDINARY IN ART)...Fan 


ed or Bound, in whatever Light or Surroundings, cannot become 
Classic,—but 


THE CLASSIC may appear most Ordinary if inhar- 
moniously set, and the surroundings 
not intelligently considered. 

THE PAPER used in this Book, considering the title, 
its field, and its mission is preéminently 

correct—would the CuHap- Book look right in another dress? 
THE MANUFACTURERS ji" sis 
Half - Century 
of experience, interpreted to a nicety the motz/ of the Publish- 
ers, and were enabled to meet exactly their special requirements. 


THE BUTLER PAPERS =si.i2"2: 
merable fibers, fin- 
ishes, tones and effects are to be found wherever the best in Art 

and Letters has sought a medium for its utterance. 


THE COARSER GRADES (& "peice: 
tious Publica- 
tions, Commercial Uses, Legal Work, Advertising, etc., always 
in stock. 
Copper Plates, Steel Dies, Correspondence Stationery, Invitations, 
Programmes, etc., in Polite Society’s latest forms. 


IN FACT, EVERYTHING IN PAPER 
PRICES INVARIABLY REASONABLE 


J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago 


PRESS CLIPPINGS 


If you want THE BEST THINGS printed 
on any particular subject, or ALL that is published 
about it, everywhere—YOU CAN GET IT FROM 
US! Clippings mailed daily. 

We read practically every newspaper and 
periodical that is published. Business men and 
others find our service very valuable to them. Rates 
$1 per month and upwards. 


Write for particulars 


THE CHICAGO PRESS CLIPPING BUREAU 
36 La Salle Street, Chicago 








ATTRACTIVE AND USEFUL 


Lincoln Park Souvenir 





All the interesting features of this famous Park fully 
described and beautifully illustrated, making a most at- 
tractive gift book. 


PRICE 30c IN STAMPS. 


TO BE HAD OF ALL BOOKSELLERS 
OR DIRECT FROM THE PUBLISHERS 


ILLINOIS ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Designers and Engravers 
350 DEARBORN STREET, CHICAGO 
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Built by the NewYork Central Line 
that Hauled a train 
On the fastest lime 
Ever made inthe world 
Orsung ofin rhyme .., 


AMERICA’S GREATEST RAILROAD 


“The New York Central leads the world” 


Leslies Weenly. 
rr bert. 1m & woe Qandil GLrLass PemeCress cain? 








HE Publishers of the CHAP-BOOK announce that by 
arrangement with MR. JOHN LANE, Publisher of 
THE STUDIO, they can offer 


The International Studio ana 
The Chap-Book 
For One Year at $4.50 
THE Publishers of THE CHAP-BOOK announce that by 


arrangement with MESSRS. DODD, MEAD &Co., 
Publishers of THE BOOKMAN, they can offer 


The Bookman and The Chap-Book 
For One Year at $3.25 


The Manhattan Press 
Clipping Bureau 


Arthur Cassot, Manager 
New York (Knickerbocker Building) 


Cor. Fifth Ave. & 14th Street 
New York 


Will res and with Press Clippings from all 
the papers and periodicals published, on any sub- 
ject of Seseneet, ou have a hobby, or desire to 
eep posted, Pk and see how many valuable 
clippings we can supply 








London 


TERMS 
too Clippings, $5.00 | 500 Clippings, $22.00 
250 - 12.00 1000 = 40.00 


Some of Our Patrons 


Hon. Cuauncey M. Depew is one of our regular patrons, 
Hon. Carvin S. Brice says: ‘* You have the best facilities of any 
one in your business.” 


UNLAP & CO. Celebrated Hats. Styles and 
quality always progressive. The Dunlap Silk 
Umbrella. PALMER HOUSE, CHICAGO. 








HE GLOBE NATIONAL BANK. Capital Stock 

$1,000,000. Chicago. Melville E. Stone, Presi- 
dent; E. H. Pearson, Vice-Pres.; D. A. Moulton, 2d 
Vice-Pres.; C. C. Swinborne, Assistant Cashier. 





Scarce Books, Portraits, 
Autographs. SoAmuorioan Press Co, Bekimore, Md. 





For use in Schools 


and Self-Study. 





Cortina Method 


Spanish 
Wrench In 20 Lessons 


English 
FRENCH, Specimen Copies of Books I and II, 30 cents. 


Exercises corvected and information given by mail. 
Inclose Stamp. 


OTHER BOOKS. Send sc for ‘‘CORTINA LIBRARY." 
Cortina Academy of Languages, 44 W. 34th St., N. Y. 


Cloth, each, $1.50. 





, “===? CHICKENS? 


Send for free pamphlet 
on feeding, treatment, 
etc., and catalegue of 
foods, etc. 


& = To SPRATT’S PATENT ta. 


peoonepratrspatent 239 E. 66th St., New York. 
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SILKS 


Pretty Spring Styles in Great Variety 


Corded Wash Silks—the best quality and the 
choicest colorings, at 25 cents. 

Lyons Pongee Silks—in several desirable 
printed effects, on black, navy, and colored 
grounds, 22 inches wide, a firm, well-made 
silk, at 35 cents. 

Black Japanese Silks— Lyons dye, a very 
heavy grade, 36 inches wide, at 58 cents per 
yard. Another grade, same width, 50 cents. 
Glace Taffeta Silks—125 pieces, in all the 

} wanted combinations, a heavy, glossy quality, 
with the correct rustle, at 68 cents. 

Black Satin Duchesse—a grade that once sold 
freely for $1.50 per yard, is now $1.00. An- 

other special grade, 23 inches wide, is offered at 68 cents. 


COLORED DRESS GOODS 


Exquisite Styles for Present and Early Spring Wear 





Waffle Suiting—in combinations of brown and 
black, blue and black, and red and black. 
Actual value, 50 cents; our price, 37% cents. 

All-Wool Dress Cloth—plain and in mixtures, 
50 inches wide. Actual value, 50 cents; our 
price, 37% cents. 

Cheviot Serge—all wool, in navy blue, 42 inches 
wide. Actual value, 50 cents; our price, 39 
cents. 

Fancy Novelties—42 inches wide, all wool. 
Actual value, 75 cents; our price, 50 cents. 
Broadcloth—all wool, in the best shades of the 
season, 50 inches wide. Actual value, $1.00; 

our price, 75 cents. 

Fancy Cheviots.—so inches wide, all wool, in green, brown, blue, 
and plum. Actual value, $1.00; our price, 75 cents. 

Mixed Novelty Cheviot—all wool, 45 inches wide. Actual value, 
$1.50; our price, 75 cents. 

Matalesse Novelty— 43 inches wide, all wool. Actual value, $1.50; 
our price, $1.00. 

Scotch Cheviots—48 inches wide, all wool. Actual value, $2.00; 
our prices, $1.25 and $1.50. 


SAMPLES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS UPON REQUEST 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 
PHILADELPHIA 





























